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THE  KID 


T?y  Rolert  Raleigh 


ix  LOT  OF  THE  MEN  in  the  com- 
pany were  Regular  Army,  and  at 
eighteen  Chris  was  the  bab\'  of  the 
lot.  He  was  a  third-generation 
Dane  from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  his 
real  name  was  Karl  Christopher- 
son  ;  so  I  guess  it  was  only  natural 
for  the  guys  to  call  him  Chris. 

There  wasn't  a  better-looking 
soldier  on  the  post  than  Chris,  and 
the  guys  were  always  ribbing  him 
about  his  curly  yellow  hair.  He 
was  still  A'oung  enough  to  have  that 
pink-and-white  look,  especially 
standing  in  the  shower  next  to  the 
hairy  brown  bodies  of  the  older 
men. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  Chris  was 
no  mama's  boy.  Oh,  he  had  his 
mother's  picture  in  his  billfold.  I 
guess.  Somebody  told  me  she  was 
a  widow  and  took  in  roomers  back 
in  Keokuk  to  support  the  two  of 
them.  But  I'd  heard  Chris  got  let- 
ters for  tennis  and  track  in  high 
school,  and  over  at  the  post  gym 
I  once  saw  him  do  things  with  a 
basketball  that  made  my  eyes 
bulge. 

What  I  mean  is,  Chris  was  just 
a  nice  kid.  He  helped  out  at  the 
post  chapel  service  every  Sunday. 


I  can  still  see  him  there  in  the 
doorway,  handing  out  programs 
and  smiling  at  everybody.  When  he 
said  "Good  morning,"  he  sounded 
like  he  meant  it. 

It  was  because  Chris  was  such 
a  nice  guy  that  I  got  so  hot  under 
the  collar  the  time  two  of  the 
guys  took  him  to  that  place  in 
Honolulu.  .  .  . 

They  call  Hawaii  the  "Paradise 
of  the  Pacific,"  but  even  a  paradise 
can  get  lonely  when  you  realize 
you're  cut  off.  from  home  by  over 
two  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  You 
start  remembering  things  you  never 
gave  much  thought  to  before,  like 
the  snowball  bush  in  bloom  at  the 
corner  of  the  front  porch,  or  the 
way  your  dog  ran  out  to  meet  you 
when  you  came  home  from  school. 
Then  in  your  mind  it's  like  turning 
through  a  photograph  album,  and 
you  picture  your  folks,  and  the 
guys  at  school,  and  the  girl  down 
the  street.  .  .  . 

Well,  you  know  how  it  is  when 
you're  in  service  and  think  about 
those  things.  Sometimes  when  a 
radio  in  the  barracks  gives  out 
with  an  old  tune  you  used  to  know, 
mavbe   something  you   danced   to 
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at  your  senior  prom,  you  start  get- 
ting misty-eyed.  Oh,  you  won't 
admit  it,  maybe,  but  if  they  played 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  you'd  flood 
the  place. 

Now  I'm  the  first  sergeant  of 
a  headquarters  company.  I  see  a 
lot  of  stuff  pulled  off  on  the  new 
boys  that  doesn't  please  me  much, 
but  I  don't  know  anything  that  got 
under  my  collar  like  this  thing  they 
did  to  Chris. 

Chris  was  the  only  guy  from  his 
barracks  who  was  off  duty  that 
particular  day,  and  not  long  after 
he  picked  up  his  pass  I  saw  him 
sitting  all  by  himself  in  the  day- 
room.  He  had  a  copy  of  his  home- 
town paper  folded  over  his  knees 
and  a  peculiar  expression  on  his 
face.  He  was  staring  out  the 
window,  but  he  was  looking  at 
something  a  long  way  beyond  the 
palm  trees  on  the  sunny  parade 
ground.  I  knew  that  sick-dog  look 
— the  kid  was  homesick. 

I  was  off  that  day  myself.  I 
wondered  if  I  should  maybe  ask 
the  kid  if  he  wanted  to  go  swim- 


ming out  at  Waikiki,  but  still,  when 
}  ou  re  a  first  sergeant,  you  don't 
exactly  feel  right  running  around 
with  privates. 

Then  Harley  Mcintosh  and 
Tony  Malino  came  barging  in. 

Harley  was  the  company's  motor 
sergeant  and  a  great  practical 
joker.  ''What  a  character!" — 
that's  what  the  guys  would  say 
about  Harley.  Even  his  name 
brought  a  laugh  when  Harley 
wasn't  around  to  entertain  in  per- 
son. 

Tony  Malino  was  an  Italian  boy 
who  worked  in  the  mess  hall.  Tony 
considered  himself  a  sheik.  He 
went  to  the  movies  every  night  of 
the  week,  and  when  they  showed 
one  of  Rudolph  Valentino's  old 
pictures  at  a  company  party  for 
laughs,  Tony  sat  through  it 
twice  because  somebody  told  him 
he  looked  like  Valentino.  Tony 
thought  he  was  God's  gift  to 
women,  but  everybody  knew  he 
never  got  far  with  decent  girls. 

I  knew  Tony  used  to  go  to  a 
place  down  near  River  Street.  For 


I  saw  him  sitting  all  by  himself  in  the  dayroom.  He  had  a  copy  of  his  home-town 
paper  folded  over  his  knees  and  a  peculiar  expression  on  his  face. 
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a  while  he  used  to  brag  about 
going,  but  then  after  the  time  the\ 
pulled  him  out  of  line  at  the 
monthl}'  ph}'sical  and  made  him 
take  treatments,  he  quieted  down 
a  little. 

Anyway,  these  two  spotted  the 
kid,  and  before  I  knew  what  was 
up,  they  talked  him  into  going  to 
town  with  them. 

"No  use  flopping  around  on 
your  sack,"  Harley  said.  "We'll 
show  you  some  fun.  Ain't  that 
right,  Tony?" 

"Sure  we  will,"  Tony  said, 
"Hey,  Harley,  how  about  Rosie? 
Think  she'd  be  about  right  for 
Chris?" 

Harley  howled  and  said,  "Rosie? 
I  dunno,  Rosie's  pretty  hot  stui¥. 
The  kid  ain't  used  to  anything  like 
Rosie  yet." 

INIaybe  I  should  have  said  some- 
thing then.  But  being  a  first  ser- 
geant's a  funny  thing.  You  have  to 
be  plenty  GI  most  of  the  time, 
but  still  you  want  the  men  to  think 
you're  a  right  guy.  This  was  one 
of  the  times  I  figured  I'd  rather  be 
a  right  guy  than  punch  cards  for 
the  chaplain.  But  when  they 
boarded  the  bus  out  by  the  main 
gate,  something  made  me  follow 
along  just  a  little  behind  to  find 
out  what  these  jokers  were  up  to 
and  because,  well,  I  liked  the  kid 
and  didn't  want  to  see  anything 
funny  pulled  ofif  on  him. 

They  got  off  the  bus  at  Aala 
Park.  I  wondered  how  they'd 
talked  Chris  into  coming  this  far, 
Ibut  I  guessed  they  were  just  josh- 
ing him  along  and  I  didn't  think 
even  Harley  would  go  through 
with  it. 

They  stopped  oi¥  first  in  a  bar. 
I    slipped   into   a   booth   where    I 


could  watch,  and  Tony  and  Harle}' 
ordered  a  drink.  I  knew  they  were 
tr\'ing  to  get  Chris  to  have  a  drink 
too,  but  the  kid  kept  shaking  his 
head.  He'd  smile  or  grin  now  and 
then,  like  he  was  trying  hard  to 
be  a  good  sport.  When  you're 
homesick,  you're  willing  to  grab 
onto  almost  any  sort  of  company, 
and  that  was  what  Chris  had  done. 
And  once  he'd  come  along  on  pass 
with  these  guys,  he  could  hardly 
pull  out  and  leave  now.  After  all, 
they  lived  pretty  close  together  in 
the  company.  How  could  he  afford 
to  act  like  he  was  any  better  than 
they  were? 

Well,  Chris  must  have  been  even 
more  homesick  than  I  thought,  or 
maybe  Harley  was  just  a  slick 
persuader.  Anyway,  Chris  finally 
stopped  shaking  his  head,  and  then 
he  nodded.  Harley  slapped  him  on 
the  back  while  the  bartender  mixed 
the  drink. 

Chris  finished  the  first  one,  and 
then  Tony  ordered  another  round. 
I  went  over  and  sat  down  beside 
Chris. 

"Why,  hello,  Sarge!"  he  said. 
I  looked  at  that  innocent  baby  face, 
the  clear  blue  eyes.  But  then  I 
remembered,  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  a  soldier,  so  he  was  old 
enough  to  learn  a  few  other  things 
about  life.  He  was  entitled  to  a 
drink  if  he  wanted  it.  Who  could 
tell  how  long  it'd  be  before  that 
young  face  might  be  blown  ofif  on 
some  Korean  hillside?  Maybe  he 
ought  to  be  young  and  foolish 
while  he  had  the  chance.  .  .  . 

I'd  be  lying  if  I  said  Chris  wasn't 
pretending  to  be  anxious  to  go 
along  with  these  guys.  But  then 
the  kid  had  never  swallowed  that 
much   liquor  before,   if   he'd  ever 
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tasted  any  at  all.  He'd  be  sick 
later,  that  was  sure;  but  before 
the  sickness  he'd  be  weak,  and  that 
was  time  enough  for  him  to  forget 
maybe  what  he'd  been  taught  back 
in  Keokuk  and  do  something  he 
knew  wasn't  wise. 

But  I  stuck  to  my  role  of  the 
right  guy.  I  didn't  say  anything 
when  Chris  said,  "Sarge,  I'm  going 
to  see  what  it's  like.  Just  once. 
I  never  done  anything  like  this  be- 
fore. This  morning  I  was  miser- 
able. Was  I  homesick !  But  now  I 
feel  like  I'm  floating  on  air.  Gee, 
I  feel  good !  Tony  and  Harley  and 
me  are  buddies — they're  going  to 
show  me  the  ropes !" 

It  was  the  right  time  for  my 
Httle  sermon,  but  I  didn't  feel 
much  like  preaching  it  right  there 
in  a  bar.  Even  outside  I  kept 
quiet,  but  I  stuck  right  along,  wait- 
ing to  see  if  the  kid  wouldn't  call 
the  whole  thing  off  himself.  Tony 
and  Harley  were  poking  each  other 
in  the  ribs,  and  once  in  a  while 
thev'd  throw  some  wisecrack  over 
their  shoulder  for  Chris. 

We  crossed  corners  and  turned 
down  a  dark  alleyway,  and  then 
we  stopped  before  a  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  a  rickety  porch  above 
a  garage.  I'd  heard  Tony  blab 
enough  to  know  this  was  Rosie's 
place. 


Must  be  something  new  in  fiekl  rations. 
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Inside,  it  looked  like  the  parlor 
of  a  junky  hotel.  There  were  two 
other  soldiers  and  a  sailor  in  the 
room.  The  sailor  was  about  ready 
to  pass  out. 

''That  guy's  feeling  no  pain," 
Harley  said.  He  was  pretty  well 
lit  himself.  I  looked  at  Tony.  He 
smoothed  back  his  greasy  hair,  and 
his  Adam's  apple  bobbed  up  and 
down.  Then  I  turned  to  the  kid. 
He  wasn't  smiling  any  more.  I 
didn't  know  whether  he  already 
felt  the  afterglow  of  the  liquor  or 
whether  it  was  the  strong  smell  of 
cheap  perfume  in  the  room,  but  he 
sure  looked  sick. 

A  fat  Oriental  woman  in  a  blue 
kimono  came  through  an  archway 
covered  with  flimsy  drapes.  She 
had  a  mouthful  of  gold  teeth.  She 
pointed  to  the  soldiers.  "You  two 
next,"  she  said. 

A  marine  and  another  sailor 
were  leaving  through  the  front 
hall.  When  they  opened  the  door, 
a  shaft  of  sunlight  shot  across  the 
dusty  floor,  and  I  thought  how 
I'd  never  expected  to  be  sitting  in 
a  place  like  that  at  two  o'clock  on 
a  hot  afternoon.  But  tliere  wasn't 
anything  about  it  that  was  lurid. 
It  was  more  like  something  cheap 
and  hard  and  sort  of  hopeless. 

Then  a  skinny  Chinese  girl 
walked  in.  She  smiled  like  the  other 
one — a  sort  of  professional  smirk. 
"Anybody    want    gin?"    she    said. 

Then  she  noticed  Tony. 
"Tonee !"  she  cried.  "Bad  boy, 
did  not  come  last  week." 

Tony  went  with  her  into  a  back 
room.  I  looked  over  at  Harley. 
There  were  big  circles  of  sweat 
beneath  his  armpits.  I  guess  there 
wasn't  more  than  a  thimbleful  of 
air  in  the  whole  place. 


Then,  just  like  I  knew  he'd  do 
sooner  or  later,  Chris  jerked  at 
my  hand.  "I've  got  to  get  out  of 
here,  Sarge,"  he  said. 

■  I  grabbed  him  b}-  the  arm  and 
pulled  him  out  into  the  hall.  There 
wasn't  time  to  get  outdoors,  so  I 
shoved  his  head  over  a  big  vase 
in  the  hallway. 

Then  Harley  came  out  looking 
ashamed.  "Gee,  kid,"  he  said,  "Vm 
sorry." 

"You  look  sorry,"  I  said,  and 
I  wiped  the  kid's  face  with  my 
handerchief. 

just  then  a  door  beyond  where 
Chris  was  standing  jerked  open, 
and  a  woman  who  was  nearh' 
naked  propped  herself  against  the 
frame.  She  had  a  cigarette  between 
her  dirty  fingers,  and  as  she  raised 
her  hand  to  her  mouth,  her  ugly 
green  wrapper  fell  open.  Then  she 
reached  out  and  grabbed  Chris  by 
the  shoulder. 

"Say,  baby,  you're  cute,"  she 
said.  "You  come  in  to  play  with 
Loretta  ?" 

He  held  his  body  so  still  I  don't 
think  he  was  even  breathing.  He 
stared  down  at  the  hand  that  was 
clutching  his  shoulder.  He  raised 
his  fist  like  he  was  going  to  brush 
her  away,  but  I  guess  he  didn't 
j  want  to  even  touch  her. 

"You  take  your  hands  off  me," 
he  said. 

I  The  woman  laughed  and  said, 
"Your  first  time,  baby  ?  Don't  you 
worry ;  Loretta,  she  show  you.  You 
got  three  bucks?" 

Then  Chris  wrenched  himself 
free.  When  he  brushed  past  me  in 
the  doorway,  his  face  was  red  and 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  But 
he  was  the  kind  who'd  never  have 
let  anvbodv  see  him  crv,  and  he 


Just  before  I  caught  up  with  him,  he 
scrambled  onto  a  bus  and  was  arone. 


rushed  on  ahead  of  me  down  the 
alley  and  back  across  the  park. 
Then  just  before  I  caught  up  with 
him,  he  scrambled  onto  a  bus  and 
was  gone. 

I  figured  it  out  this  way — he 
knew  he'd  made  a  mistake  going- 
there  in  the  first  place,  and  he  was 
ashamed  of  that.  And  though  it 
was  right  he  should  have  left, 
once  Tony  and  Harley  spread  the 
story  around  the  company,  like 
he'd  tried  to  be  a  real  sport  and 
couldn't  go  through  with  it,  then 
he'd  feel  ashamed  in  still  another 
way.  You  see  what  I  mean? 

I  didn't  run  into  Chris  again 
until  the  next  Sunday.  He  was 
standing  there  in  the  chapel  vesti- 
bule saying  "Good  morning"  to 
everybody,  but  somehow  it  wasn't 
the  same  way  he'd  said  it  before. 
I  got  worried,  and  right  in  church 
I  could  have  cursed  Harley  and 
Tony  for  pulling  the  kid  along 
that  day.  But  then  in  that  little 
chapel  a  sort  of  w^onderful  thing 
happened. 


There  was  a  new  chaplain 
preaching  that  Sunday,  a  young 
fellow  who  had  just  shipped  out 
from  the  mainland.  What  he  was 
saying  made  me  really  sit  up  and 
take  notice,  and  along  about  the 
end  of  his  sermon  he  quoted  this 
from  the  Bible :  "The  night  is  far 
spent,  the  day  is  at  hand :  let  us 
therefore  cast  off  the  works  of 
darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the 
armor  of  light.  Let  us  walk  hon- 
estly, as  in  the  day ;  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  chamber- 
ing and  wantonness,  not  in  strife 
and  envying.  ..." 

I  looked  around  to  where  Chris 
was  sitting  on  the  back  row.  I 
knew  by  the  look  on  his  face  that 
he'd  been  listening  pretty  carefully, 
and  later,  when  they  were  singing 
the  closing  hymn,  I  noticed  Chris 
had  his  head  bowed ;  and  then  I 
realized  that  what  had  been  said 
there,  maybe  what  was  being  sung, 
could  wipe  out  what  happened  to 
Chris  that  day. 


After  the  service  was  over,  Chris 
stopped  me  as  I  went  out  and 
pulled  me  over  to  one  side  of  the 
chapel  steps.  I  guess  it  was  all  in 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  in 
the  way  he  said,  "Thanks,  Sarge !" 
But  somehow  it  told  me  every- 
thing, that  it  was  all  right  with  him 
now,  and  that  I'd  done  what  I 
should  have  done. 

As  I  walked  away,  I  couldn't 
help  but  think  for  a  minute  about 
that  boy's  mother  back  in  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  I  thought  she  must  have 
done  a  pretty  good  job  of  raising 
the  kid.  And  then  I  felt  a  little 
funny  inside.  I  mean — well,  he 
was  just  a  nice  kid  !  You  just  didn't 
want  to  see  anything  happen  to 
change  a  nice  kid  like  that ! 

All  right,  so  I'm  not  his  mother ! 
I  guess  everybody  thinks  first  ser- 
geants are  always  tough.  Well, 
sure  we're  tough,  but  now  and  then 
I  guess  there's  a  little  of  the  chap- 
lain in  all  of  us.  .  .  . 


Old  (j/  '^ku  WoaU 


Did  You  Know- 


THAT  the  sun  weighs  333,400  times  as  much  as  the  earth  (or  about 
19,982,400,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  tons)  ? 

THAT  a  200-pound  man  would  weigh  a  mere  34  pounds  on  the  moon 
but  well  over  5,500  pounds  on  the  sun  (providing,  of  course,  he  could 
remain  alive  and  solid  at  the  high  temperature  prevailing  there)  ? 

THAT  the  planet  Jupiter  has  eleven  moons  ? 

THAT  if  it  were  possible  for  a  person  to  shout  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard  on  Mars  (on  the  planet's  closest  approach  to  the  earth),  it  would 
still  take  about  three  and  a  half  years  for  the  sound  of  his  voice  to  reach 
there  ? 

THAT  over  8,000,000,000  meteors,  both  large  and  small,  invade  the 
earth's  atmosphere  every  single  day  of  the  year? 

Joseph  C.  Stacey 
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The  New  Wvinlile  in  Baseball 


by  William  J.  Murdoch 
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F  YOU  EVER  visit  baseball's  Hall 
of  Fame  at  Cooperstown,  New 
York,  you  may  wonder  how  a 
pitcher  like  William  Arthur  Cum- 
mings  ever  joined  this  select  com- 
pany of  diamond  stars. 

He  was  not  a  great  hurler  in 
any  sense  of  the  term.  His  lifetime 
record  in  the  National  League  was 
21  wins,  22  losses,  for  an  average 
of  only  .488.  In  fact,  he  was  up 
in  the  majors  for  only  two  years 
before  the  opposing  batters  got 
onto  what  he  was  throwing  and 
knocked  him  out  of  a  job. 

And  that's  the  whole  point.  It 
was  what  he  was  throwing — not 
the  way  he  was  throwing  it — ^that 
earned  Cummings  his  place  among 
baseball's  immortals.  He  is  credited 
with  being  the  first  pitcher  to 
throw  a  curve  in  the  major  leagues. 

Some  baseball  historians  claim 
Cummings  actually  invented  the 
curve,  but  you'll  hear  plenty  of 
arguments  about  that.  ]\Iany  pitch- 
ers back  in  the  Civil  War  da}'s 
were  experimenting  with  curves. 

For  example,  there  was  James 
Creighton,  the  nineteen-year-old 
wonder  with  the  Brooklyn  Excel- 
siors. This  was  a  hand-picked  team 
that  toured  the  East  back  in  1860 
— nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
distance  from  the  mound  to  the 
plate  w^as  only  forty-five  feet  then. 


instead  of  sixty  feet  as  it  is  today, 
and  Creighton  could  blast  his  un- 
derhand fast  ball  through  with 
dazzling  speed.  He  also  had  what 
he  called  a  "wrist  throw,"  a  pitch 
that  was  little  more  than  a  slight 
wrinkle  but  still  was  the  beginning 
of  a  curve.  Creighton  w^as  almost 
unbeatable  and  might  have  gone 
on  to  become  one  of  baseball's  all- 
time  greats  had  he  lived  long 
enough. 

It  was  just  a  few  years  later 
that  Cummings  joined  the  Excel- 
sior Juniors  in  Brooklyn.  Perhaps 
he  had  heard  about  Creighton's 
"wrist  throw,"  or  maybe  he  had 
even  seen  the  boy  wonder  use  it. 
Anyway,  Cummings  started  de- 
veloping a  curve  of  his  own. 

In  later  years  Cummings  said  he 
had  first  got  the  idea  for  a  curve 
as  a  boy  in  Ware,  Massachusetts. 
There  he  used  to  marvel  at  the 
way  clamshells  slipped  and  slid 
through  the  air  when  he  shied 
them  at  trees  and  rocks. 

Cummings  worked  on  his  curve 
in  Brooklyn  and  later  in  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  which  had  teams 
in  the  old  National  Association. 
Then  in  1876  he  got  his  big  chance. 
He  moved  up  to  Hartford,  in  the 
National  League.  In  his  first  game 
against  St.  Louis  he  made  baseball 
history. 
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The  records  are  not  clear  as  to 
just  what  kind  of  curve  Cummings 
threw.  Some  writers  say  it  was  a 
sharp  hook.  Others  claim  it  was  a 
slow  roundhouse  that  modern 
pitchers  would  laugh  at.  Whatever 
it  was,  it  had  the  St.  Louis  batters 
completely  baffled  on  that  surprise- 
filled  afternoon  of  sixty-five  years 
ago.  They  complained ;  they  asked 
repeatedly  to  examine  the  ball ; 
they  grunted  as  they  swung 
viciously  at  Cummings'  tantalizing 
pitches — and  twenty-one  of  them 
popped  up  to  the  catcher  while 
three  more  lifted  bloopers  to  the 
mound. 

Many  scientific  men  as  well  as 
baseball  experts  refused  to  believe 
that  a  pitcher  could  actually  make 
a  ball  travel  in  a  curved  path 
through  the  air.  They  said  the  ball 
only  looked  as  if  it  were  curving 
— and  that's  what  fooled  the  batter. 
So  tests  were  arranged,  with  posts 
set  upright  several  feet  apart.   A 


curve  was  thrown  at  the  posts, 
and  when  the  ball  was  seen  to 
pass  first  on  one  side  of  the  up- 
rights and  then  the  other,  the 
belittlers  hushed  their  fuss. 

Cummings  had  a  good  year  with 
Hartford.  He  won  sixteen  games 
and  lost  eight. 

The  next  year  he  joined  the  old 
Cincinnati  Reds.  Batters  had  him 
figured  out  by  this  time.  Cummings 
was  a  small  man ;  he  weighed  only 
120  pounds.  He  couldn't  get  much 
steam  behind  his  pitches,  and  be- 
fore long  he  was  being  knocked 
all  over  the  field  regularly.  He 
didn't  last  the  season  with  Cincin- 
nati. 

Cummings  drifted  out  of  base- 
ball, but  his  pitch  was  in  for  keeps. 
Other  pitchers  started  working 
with  it,  making  the  ball  do  tricks 
at  a  speed  Cummings  never  could 
manage.  He  was  appointed  to  base- 
ball's Hall  of  Fame  in  1939,  fifteen 
vears  after  his  death. 


you  Gan't  /Ceefi  a  Qa&d  Man  ^(uan! 

rV  crowd  of  15,000  cheering  fans  watched  a  very  special 
team  of  veterans  walk  off  with  a  fast-moving  baseball  game 
at  the  New  York  Polo  Grounds.  The  ex-GI's,  matched 
against  Al  Schacht's  Broadway-Hollywood  All  Stars,  asked 
no  quarter  and  gave  none  as  they  bunted,  fielded,  and  hit 
sharply  to  all  corners  in  a  nine-inning  game  under  the  lights. 
And  the  onlookers  quickly  forgot  that  every  one  of  the  vet 
players  was  an  amputee  of  World  War  H ! 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Amputation  Foundation,  the 
game  made  some  money  for  a  new  Amputee  Center,  which 
will  do  research  on  improved  prosthetic  appliances.  It  demon- 
strated what  correct  rehabilitation  and  proper  morale  can 
accomplish,  and  it  proved  again  that  disabled  vets  can  more 
than  hold  their  own  in  every  phase  of  normal  living. 
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HELPER 


EDWARD  Foster  Graham's  prob- 
lem was  this :  He  had  about 
$1,100,000.00,  and  he  didn't  know 
whom  to  leave  it  to. 

Furthermore,  he  hadn't  been 
feeling  well  lately.  Despite  the 
polite  phraseology  of  the  doctors, 
he  had  a  hunch  he  didn't  have  too 
long  to  hang  arovnid. 

A  bachelor,  completely  family- 
less,  he  had  taken  to  brooding  for 
some  time  about  just  who  should 
get  his  fortune.  Of  course,  a  man 
cannot  acquire  $1,100,000.00  in 
the  business  world  without  also 
acquiring  a  certain  number  of  ac- 
quaintances. But  they  were  all  in 
a  hurry,  almost  soullessly  so — 
callous,  gruff  people. 

That  was  the  trouble,  Edward 
Foster  Graham  was  convinced, 
with  the  world  today :  it  was  too 
callous  and  gruff.  The  element  of 
personal  kindliness  had  all  but 
vanished.  To  be  sure,  he  could 
leave  his  wealth  to  some  institution. 
Only  institutions  palled  him  too. 
As  an  orphan,  he  had  grown  up 
in  the  austere,  heavy-handed  con- 
fines of  one. 

A  man  cannot  make  something 
like  $1,100,000.00  without  having 
a  certain   amount  of  imagination. 


Graham's  alwa}'s  had  tended  to  run 
to  the  half-wistful,  half-melo- 
dramatic. And  that  is  why,  on  this 
particular  evening,  he  happened  to 
be  shuffling  down  a  street  in  an 
unpressed  suit,  his  face  a  brush 
of  grayish  stubble. 

Actually,  he  had  been  looking 
like  this  for  several  days  now. 
He'd  decided  that  the  first  person 
he  approached  for  a  handout  who 
responded  with  warmth  and  friend- 
liness should  become  his  heir.  But 
it  was  rather  discouraging.  Nearly 
all  the  people  he  had  gone  up  to 
had  given  him  the  cold  shoulder, 
The  few  who  had  handed  him  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  had  done  so  with 
grudging  reluctance  and  distaste. 
Clearly,  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
its  being  less  of  a  nuisance  to  suc- 
cumb to  his  blandishment  for  alms 
than  to  risk  his  glare  or  muttered 
curses. 

He'd  stayed  away  from  the  too 
fashionable  streets.  Not  only  be- 
cause a  good  sprinkling  of  the 
people  who  came  along  there  were 
apt  to  be  fairly  well  off  anyway, 
but  because  there  was  a  good 
chance  he  might  be  recognized. 
After  all,  his  likeness  did  make  the 
financial    pages    every    now    and 
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then — and  once  in  a  while,  in  con- 
nection with  some  civic  project  or 
another,  even  the  more  general  sec- 
tions of  the  paper. 

Now  he  was  sauntering  along 
Glebe  Avenue,  a  very  "average" 
street  in  a  more  modest  section 
of  the  city.  It  was  turning  dark. 
It  had  been  another  mean,  fruitless 
day.  Nothing  but  scowls  and  stony 
stares  had  come  his  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  just  about 
ready  to  give  up  the  whole  project. 
So  he  just  wouldn't  make  out  any 
will  at  all.  Let  them  turn  the  money 
over  to  the  Association  for  the 
Welfare  of  Despondent  Tropical 
Fish !  He  didn't  care. 

And  then  this  man  came  along. 
Quite  an  ordinary-looking  fellow. 
About  thirty-five  or  so.  Wearing 
a  brown  suit  and  a  gray  hat.  A  bad 
taste  in  his  mouth  about  the  whole 
experience,  Graham  didn't  even 
bother  to  attempt  to  cotton  onto 
him. 

So  what  actually  happened  was 
that  the  man  approached  him.  It 
was  so  unexpected  that,  some- 
what startled,  Graham  backed  up 
a  step  or  two. 

The  man  seemed  to  hesitate. 
Then  he  said,  'T — ah — well,  I 
didn't  mean  to  upset  you.  .  .  .  It's 
just    that,    well,    .    .    .    well,    you 


looked  like  someone  who  maybe 
could  stand  a  little  help." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 
Graham  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears. 

The  man  spoke  up  again.  "I 
guess  I  should  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness. But  as  you  came  along,  .  .  . 
well,  I  just  said  to  myself,  There's 
somel^ody  who  could  stand  a  help- 
ing hand.  .  .  .  But  I  didn't  mean 
to  be  a  buttinsky  or  anything  like 
that." 

A  strange,  electrifying  feeling 
going  through  him  now,  choosing 
his  words  carefully,  Graham  said, 
"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  could 
stand  a  little  assistance." 

"Sure,"  interrupted  the  man 
with  a  smile.  "I  don't  have  too 
much  money  on  me — but  here, 
here's  a  dollar  bill.  That  ought  to 
get  you  a  nice  warm  meal  under 
your  belt.  .  .  .  And  everything'll 
seem  a  lot  better  to  you.  You'll 
see—" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say — " 

"Just  go  ahead  and  take  it. 
Some  day  soon,  the  chances  are, 
you'll  be  helping  somebody  else 
out." 

"All  right,  I'll  accept  the  money. 
But  on  one  condition — that  you 
give  me  your  name  and  address, 
so  I'll  be  able  to  repay  you." 

Graham's  benefactor  shrugged. 
"It  isn't  necessary  at  all." 

"I  insist." 

"All  right.  My  name's  Colvin. 
Henry  Colvin." 

"Do  vou  have  a  middle  name?" 

"George." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Rosen  Drive — 1150  Rosen 
Drive." 

Graham  promised,  "I'll  remem- 
ber that." 


And  a  half  hour  later,  in  the 
confines  of  his  plush,  well-up- 
holstered home,  the  millionaire 
began  to  write :  '*I,  Edward  Foster 
Graham,  being  of  sound  mind,  and 
convinced  that  the  world  has 
grown  too  cold  and  unfeeling,  de- 
sire that  all  my  material  wealth  and 
possessions,  upon  my  passing,  shall 
go  as  an  unexpected  reward  to 
one  who  showed  me  an  act  of  kind- 
ness without  looking  for  any  re- 
turn. Specifically,  it  is  my  wish 
that  everything  that  is  mine  accrue 
to  Henry  George  Colvin,  1150 
Rosen  Drive.  .  .  ." 

At  the  same  time,  in  a  shabby, 
threadbare  room,  a  man  in  a  brown 
suit  and  gray  hat  was  also  writing 
away : 

"Hey  there,  Louie,  how's  things 
in  Cincinnati  ?  Is  the  heat  off  any  ? 
Say,  I  got  to  tell  you  this,  some- 
thing that  happened  to  me.  just  a 
little  while  ago.  Well,  Fm  going 
down  Glebe  Avenue ;  you  re- 
member where  that  is.  Fm  carry- 
ing my  rod.  figuring  Fll  pull  me 
a  little  hist.  I  see  this  guy  coming 
along.  It's  pretty  dark,  and  I 
figure  he's  as  good  a  customer  as 
any.  But  when  I  get  up  to  him, 
something  makes  me  change  my 
mind. 

"It  clicks  in  me  I  know  this 
guy.  Maybe  not  exactly,  but  sort 
of,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  He 
looks  a  little  familiar.  Well,  if  it's 
anybody  with  any  of  the  mobs,  I'd 
know  who  it  is.  So  I  figure  it 
could  very  well  be  a  cop — someone 
who  hauled  me  in  a  few  }-ears  ago. 

"What  convinces  me  I'm  right 
is  his  getup,  like  he's  a  bum.  He 
could  stand  a  trip  to  the  barber 
shop  all  right,  just  like  his  suit 
could    stand    a    visit    to    the    drv 


cleaners.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
and  get  this,  Louie,  it's  one  of 
those  sort  of  expensive-looking 
suits ;  at  least  it's  by  no  means  a 
cheap  one.  Another  thing  is  this 
guy  just  isn't  very  frowzy-looking, 
know  what  I  mean?  And,  besides, 
he  keeps  watching  me  funny,  like 
he's  really  taking  me  in. 

"Well,  so  there  I  am,  Louie,  in 
quite  a  spot,  as  you  might  say. 
I'm  carrying  this  rod,  and  Fm  a 
parolee.  So  this  is  where  I  think 
fast.  I  make  out  like  I  don't  catch 
on  that  he's  a  shamus  putting  on  a 
little  act  but  that  I  sure  enough 
think  he's  a  real  down^nd-out 
bum,  and — this  will-  kill  you,  Louie 
— pretending  to  be  real  sympathet- 
ic, and  hamming  it  up  like  I  was 
Dr.  Christian  or  somebody,  I  hand 
him  a  dollar  bill.  I  mean  actually ! 

"And  it  turns  out  there's  no 
doubt  who  he  is.  He's  still  a  little 
suspicious  of  me,  so  he  asks  me 
for  my  name — my  middle  name 
too.  Yes.  and  my  address.  On  the 
excuse  that  he  intends  to  pay  me 
back.  Naturally  I  give  him  some 
very  fictitious  data.  I  tell  you, 
Louie,  it'll  be  a  long  day  in  the 
morning  before  they  get  ahead  of 
Yours  Trulv.  ..." 


An  ice^  that  lived  in  a  tray 

In  melting  mood  murmured  one  day : 

"O  lovely  X-! 

I'll  never  get  there, 
But  can't  a  ^  an3^way?" 

If  you  have  forgotten  your  algebra, 
turn  to  page  15  for  a  translation. 
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LIH  LiniES 

lu^  ^C9e  jbana 

//AVE  YOU  EVER  READ  the  story 
<::^  of  Balaam  and  his  talking 
donkey  ?  Possibly  not,  because  it  is 
tucked  away  back  in  that  part  of 
the  Bible  where  most  of  us  don't 
ever  read.  But  you  will  find  it  in 
Numbers,  chapter  22,  in  that  part 
about  one  of  the  most  exciting 
periods  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrews. 
Read  it  some  day. 

The  story  is  about  this  famous 
seer  named  Balaam,  who  had  a 
reputation  for  cursing  people  so 
they  stayed  cursed.  The  king  of 
Moab,  a  fellow  named  Balak, 
wanted  that  kind  of  curse  put  on 
the  Hebrews,  who  were  going 
through  his  territory  on  their  way 
to  the  Promised  Land.  Twice  Ba- 
laam turned  down  the  king's  offer, 
but  the  third  time  the  pressure  of 
the  bribe  was  too  great  and  he 
agreed  to  go  to  the  top  of  a  near-by 
mountain  and  issue  his  curse  on  the 
Hebrew  camp  below. 

He  started  out  on  his  faithful 
donkey,  who  was  almost  like  a 
friend  to  him.  On  the  way,  how- 
ever, the  donkey  acted  very 
queerly.  Twice  he  shied  off  the 
pathway,  once  dumping  Balaam 
and  the  second  time  scraping  his 
leg  against  a  wall.  This  made  the 
good  seer  angry,  and  he  beat  the 
donkey  with  a  stick  each  time  and 
climbed  back  on. 

But  just  before  they  came  to  a 
narrow  notch  between  two  cliffs, 
the  donkey  sat  down  and  refused 
to  go  on.  Balaam  hunted  up 
another  club  and  started  the  beat- 
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ing  again.  The  donkey  turned  and 
said,  "Why  are  you  beating  me?" 

That  really  made  Balaam  turn 
red,  and  he  told  that  donkey  off 
good  and  proper.  But  while  he  was 
laying  it  on  with  club  and  tongue, 
he  looked  ahead  to  that  narrow 
place.  There  stood  an  angel  with  a 
flaming  sword. 

Then  Balaam  realized  that  God 
had  been  trying  all  day  to  keep 
him  from  doing  a  thing  he  ought 
not  to  do.  Three  times  on  the  trip 
the  donkey  had  saved  his  life. 

Besides  being  a  good  story  about 
a  rather  unusual  donkey,  this  in- 
cident says  two  things  that  fellows 
like  me  ought  to  take  to  heart. 

First,  it  says  that  whenever  I 
am  doing  something  I  know  is 
wrong,  I  am  very  touchy  about 
criticism.  I  don't  want  any  parent 
or  buddy  to  talk  to  me  about  drink- 
ing or  gaml^ling.  Pm  touchy  there 
because  Pm  doing  what  I  know  is 
wrong.  When  Pm  trying  to  "pull 
a  fast  one,"  I  carry  a  regular  chip 
on  my  shoulder.  V^ice  versa,  when- 
ever I  get  to  resenting  criticism  T 
had  better  check  up.  Probably  the 
thing  Pm  touchy  about  is  some- 
thing I  have  no  business  doing. 

Then,  also,  this  story  says  that 
there  are  times  when  even  a  don- 
key knows  more  about  what  is 
good  for  me  than  I  do.  We  can 
get  very  mixed  up  in  our  ideas  and 
our  values  sometimes.  We  hate  to 
admit  it,  but  at  times  we  talk  our- 
selves into  believing  that,  in  the 
fields  of  morals  and  politics,  black 
is  white.  It  would  help  us  all  if  we 
would  learn  to  say,  "Maybe  Pm 
wrong."  and  go  to  parents,  friends, 
and  the  Bible,  and  church  worship 
to  get  set  right  again. 


^ea/iie^^  T^efrutef 


^  ^aifiA  ^rcedfftapt 


Stagecoach  robbery  was  not  uncommon  in  the  JMother  Lode  country  of 
California  during  the  untamed  years.  The  rich  gold  area  along  the  Sierra 
Nevada  ^Mountains  was  once  the  stamping  ground  of  some  of  the  West's  most 
notorious  highwaymen.  Only  through  the  constant  efforts  of  strong,  fearless, 
sharpshooting  men  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  was  travel  by  stagecoach 
made  safe. 


A 


MOXG 

peace 


THOSE 

to    the 


who     brought 
Mother    Lode 


through  stout  heart  and  good  aim 
was  Steve  Venard  of  Ne\'ada  City. 
In  one  fiery  da}'  he  became  a  hero 
and  a  legendary  figure,  taking  his 
seat  of  honor  alongside  other  great 
peace  champions  of  the  frontier. 

The  story  of  Steve  Venard's  epic 
encounter  with  the  forces  of  crime 
began  at  dawn  on  March  15.  1866, 
when  three  masked  men  sprang  out 
of  the  brush  at  Black's  Crossing, 
on  the  south  fork  of  the  Yuba, 
and  held  up  the  Wells  Fargo  stage 
bound  for  Nevada  City  from  North 
San  Ji-^an.  The  robbers  curtly  com- 
manded the  seven  passengers  to 
dismount  and  ordered  the  driver 
to  unharness  the  horses  and  lead 
them  down  the  road.  Then  the 
bad  men  blasted  open  the  coin  box 
with  powder,  scooped  up  all  the 
money  in  the  chest  ($7,900.00), 
told  the  driver  to  bring  back  the 
horses  and  continue  his  trip,  and 
then  fled. 

The  driver  reloaded  his  pas- 
seneers    and    hurried    to    Nevada 


City,  where  he  awakened  Sheriff 
Richard  Gentry  with  news  of  the 
holdup.  W^ithin  an  hour  Gentry 
had  called  together  his  four  deputy 
sheriffs  and  organized  a  posse.  One 
of  the  deputies  was  Steve  Venard, 
a  quiet,  likeable  fellow^  with  a 
reputation  for  being  a  good  w^oods- 
man. 

At  Black's  Crossing,  Venard  and 
another  deputy,  Lee,  left  the  rest 
of  the  posse  and  took  off  by  them- 
selves, traveling  on  foot.  They 
started  dow^n  the  Yuba,  convinced 
by  footprints,  broken  branches,  and 
disturbed  pebbles  that  the  bandits 
had  gone  that  way.  Putting  a  score 
of  years  spent  in  the  Sierra  wilder- 
ness to  good  advantage,  Venard 
followed  the  outlaws'  trail,  pursu- 
ing their  flight  over  treacherous 
terrain.  For  two  miles  the  relent- 
less officers  stuck  to  the  path  until 
they  w^ere  convinced  their  quarry 
w^as  close  by.  Lee  then  returned 
to  Black's  Crossing  to  bring  up  the 
horses  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

Left  alone,  Venard  decided  to 
continue   the    search.    Slowdv,    de- 
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liberately,  realizing  the  armed 
bandits  were  close  at  hand  and 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  resist 
arrest,  Venard  picked  his  way 
through  Meyers  Ravine,  a  wild 
and  rugged  defile  whose  stream 
flowed  into  the  Yuba.  All  around 
him  were  ambush  points :  trees, 
rocks,  bushes,  logs,  deep  holes. 
Above  him  the  canyon  walls  of 
the  ravine  rose  steeply.  A  man 
shooting  at  him  from  the  top  of 
the  gorge  would  have  a  perfect 
target. 

Gripping  his  Henry  rifle,  Venard 
pushed  forward,  treading  cautious- 
ly toward  a  huge  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  Circling  the 
mammoth  boulder  was  a  small  is- 
land composed  of  gravel,  large 
stones,  and  thick  trees.  The  trees 
grew  high  enough  to  cover  most 
of  the  giant  rock,  making  it  a 
natural  fortress.  Furthermore,  the 
island  had  an  added  defense  to 
give    it   protection :    a    fifteen- foot 


She's  plenty  good! 


waterfall,  the  stream  leaping  down 
a  precipice  of  granite.  It  was  this 
awesome  sight  that  stared  Venard 
in  the  face. 

Taking  advantage  of  logs  and 
rocks,  the  deputy  crept  around  the 
precipice  and  moved  toward  the 
wilderness  Gibraltar.  Crouched 
low,  he  slid  between  some  rocks 
and  tiptoed  from  tree  to  tree,  ad- 
vancing until  he  could  see  to  the 
l^ase  of  the  giant  boulder.  As  he 
peered  from  behind  an  oak,  the 
bandit  leader  drew  his  pistol  and 
aimed  at  him. 

In  the  same  instant  Venard  saw 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye  another 
outlaw  pointing  a  gun  at  him,  this 
one  in  back  of  a  rock. 

Venard  reacted  with  the  instinct 
of  a  born  gun  fighter.  With  no  op- 
portunity to  shift  aim,  he  fired  at 
the  first  bandit,  wheeled  to  meet 
the  second.  The  first  man  dropped, 
shot  through  the  heart.  The  second, 
who  had  ducked  when  Venard  had 
fired  at  his  chief,  tried  to  hide  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  his  rock  until 
he  could  trap  the  deputy.  But  Steve 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  desperado's 
gun  muzzle  and  trained  his  rifle  on 
that  spot.  A  long  silence  followed 
until  the  outlaw  had  slowly  lifted 
a  bit  of  his  head  above  the  rock. 
Venard's  index  finger  squeezed  the 
trigger  of  his  Henry,  and  the 
second  bandit  fell  dead,  shot 
through  the  brain. 

The  peace  officer  did  not  know 
how  accurate  he  had  been  and 
waited  for  a  glimpse  of  either  of 
the  two  outlaws.  Finally,  fearing 
ambush  from  the  rear,  he  charged 
forward,  determined  to  settle  the 
issue  once  and  for  all.  But  the  men 
he  had  dueled  with  were  dead ;  the 
issue  with  them  was  already  set- 
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tied.  He  picked  up  their  pistols, 
and  set  out  to  find  the  third  holdup 
man. 

Up  the  bank  of  the  ravine 
\^enard  continued,  keeping  a  sharp 
eye  on  both  sides.  Sensing  a  move- 
ment on  the  opposite  slope,  he 
crossed  the  stream  and  started  to 
climb  the  steep  wall.  Suddenly, 
sixty  yards  away,  the  third  bandit 
made  a  terrified  dash  from  behind 
a  tree,  lifted  his  gun  to  fire,  was 
overcome  by  fright,  and  scurried 
frantically  toward  the  ridge  of  the 
ravine. 

"Stop!"   shouted  Venard. 

The  excited  outlaw  continued  to 
flee  frenziedly. 

Twice  more  Steve  called  upon 
him  to  halt,  and  each  time  there 
was  no  reply. 

Then  Venard  slowly  lifted  his 
rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  just  as 
the  bandit  reached  the  ridge,  Ve- 
nard shot  him.  The  bandit  fell 
backward  and  rolled  down  the 
slope,  dead. 

When  the  rest  of  the  posse  came 
up,  having  heard  the  shooting. 
they  couldn't  believe  their  eyes. 
One  man  had  killed  three  armed 
bandits,  each  a  veteran  gunman, 
and  with  only  three  shots.  It  was 
an  incredible  exhibition  of  courage, 
stamina,  outdoor  skill,  and  sharp- 
shooting — never  before  or  since 
equaled  in  all  the  history  of  the 
Mother  Lode. 

For  his  valiant  work  Steve 
Venard  was  given  a  three  thousand 
dollar  reward  by  Wells  Fargo.  In 
addition,  the  stage  company  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handsome,  gold- 
mounted,  special-model  Henry 
rifle. 

The     governor     of     California, 


Frederick  F.  Low,  appointed 
\'enard  a  lieutenant  colonel  on  his 
staft".  The  commission  read :  "For 
meritorious   service   in  the   field." 

Shortly  after  his  destruction  of 
the  bandit  gang  Venard  resigned 
as  deputy  sheriff  to  ride  the  stage- 
coach as  shotgun  messenger.  No 
coach  he  rode  was  ever  halted  by 
holdup  men. 

In  his  later  years  Venard  was 
often  asked  to  tell  his  account  of 
that  memorable  and  perilously  ex- 
citing day  in  Meyers  Ravine.  After 
obliging  with  a  detailed  story 
Venard  would  always  add,  "It  was 
their  lives  or  mine." 

All  that  remains  today  of  the 
legend  of  Steve  \^enard,  outside  of 
some  faded  accounts  in  the  yellow- 
ing pages  of  old  Nevada  County 
histories,  is  the  magnificent  Henry 
rifle  that  was  part  of  his  reward. 
It  can  be  seen  today  at  the  Wells 
Fargo  Bank  in  San  Francisco,  an- 
other one  of  the  many  mementos 
that  recall  the  lusty  frontier  days 
of  the  West  when  law  and 
order  depended  on  the  intestinal 
fortitude  and  marksmanship  of 
men  like  Steve  Venard. 


(page  U) 

An  ice  cube  that  lived  in  a  tray 
In  melting  mood  murmured  one  day : 

"O   lovely   Times    Square ! 

I'll  never  get  there, 
But  can't  a  cube  root  anyway?" 
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/7y /ooDPECKERS  have 
/o/  half  their  toes  / 
pointing  forward,  half 
backward.  This  is  a  good 
arrangement  if  you're  a 
woodpecker,   since  it's  a  * 

big  help  in  climbing  up 
and   down  trees   with  aplomb. 

Woodpeckers  are  most  suitably 
upholstered  in  the  rear  also.  Their 
tail  feathers  are  stiff,  providing 
them  with  a  prop  support  while 
they're  boring  away  at  a'  tree. 

Woodpeckers  are  staunch  advo- 
cates of  the  good  old  American 
Horatio  Alger  tradition.  They  in- 
variably start  at  the  lower  regions 
of  a  tree's  trunk  and  work  their 
way  up. 

The  California  woodpeckers  are 
regarded  as  just  about  the  most 
ingenious  of  all  birds.  They  bore 
holes  into  trees  in  which  they 
tightly  fit  maggot-infested  acorns. 
From  the  ground,  a  tall  tree  will 
look  at  the  top  as  if  it  had  been 
studded  with  brass  nails.  The  cup 
end  of  the  acorn  is  always  placed 
in  foremost,  so  that  the  insects 
couldn't  get  out  if  they  wanted  to. 
When  the  woodpeckers  return 
after  their  winter  migration,  the 
maggots  are  plump  and  juicy, 
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In   Britain   woodpeck- 
.    ers    are    called    ''yaffles" 
because  of  the  laughing 
/  sound  they  make  there. 
What    the    woodpeckers 
^/      ,  find    so    funny    in    Eng- 
land,   nobody    seems    to 
know. 

Woodpeckers  are  found  in  every 
forest  region  in  the  world  except 
Australia  and  Madagascar.  What 
woodpeckers  have  against  these 
two  places  is  something  else  that 
nobody  seems  to  know. 

Sometimes  a  housewife  will  call 
up  the  police  department  and  insist 
that  some  woodpecker  be  shot 
down  because  its  tree  pecking 
awakens  her  in  the  early  morning 
hours.  Well,  it  would  be  poetic 
justice  if  some  day  after  the  poor 
old  woodpecker  has  been  dis- 
patched prematurely  to  his  Maker, 
the  tree,  become  very  rotten,  were 
to  fall  athwart  the  complainer's 
house.  Because  by  eating  grub, 
larvae,  and  insects  that  infest  trees, 
woodpeckers  do  trees  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

In  fact,  of  the  350  species  of 
woodpeckers,  only  one  occasionally 
does  a  tree  any  harm.  That's  the 
sapsucker.  An  imbiber  by  habit,  in- 


stead  of  being  satisfied  with  a 
tree's  bugs,  he  hkes  to  bore  farther 
and  hsLxe  him  a  swig  or  two  of  the 
sap. 

Woodpeckers  are  very  thorough. 
Not  only  do  they  investigate  a  tree 
creA'ice  by  crevice  for  insects,  but 
they'll  sometimes  knock  on  a  spot 
of  the  tree  and  then  become  very 
still  and  listen.  If  there's  no  one 
home,  they'll  continue  on  their 
wa}",  knocking  somewhere  else. 
When  they  hear  a  stirring  inside, 
they  gain  entrance  with  their  bills, 
and  that's  the  end  of  another  in- 
sect. 

\\^oodpeckers  have  long  tongues 
with  barbs  at  the  end,  the  better 
to  scoop  up  little  bugs  from  holes. 

All  woodpeckers  are  fond  of 
ants,  but  a  few  species  consider 
grasshoppers  tastier. 

The  ivory-billed  woodpecker  is 
the  rarest  bird  of  North  America. 
It  lives  in  virginal  Southern  forests 
and  is  a  large,  shy  bird  with  a  high, 
scarlet  crest.   It's  very  pretty  but 


awfully  bashful.  About  the  only 
witnesses  of  its  beauty  are  other 
woodpeckers. 

Woodpeckers  come  in  all  colors 
and  sizes,  ''the  big  economy"  and 
otherwise. 

Even  their  best  friends  wouldn't 
call  them  musical.  When  they 
aren't  rat-a-tatting  away  at  trees, 
they're  making  a  noise  that  sounds 
like  Gene  Krupa  beating  away  at 
a  drum.  This  is  their  mating  call. 

Except  during  the  mating  peri- 
ods, woodpeckers  are  not  very  so- 
ciable and  like  to  hang  around  by 
themselves.  The  lady  woodpecker 
is  a  very  thoughtful  mother, 
though,  and  places  tree  shavings 
at  the  bottom  of  her  hole  in  the 
tree   home   to   cushion    her   eggs. 

The  eggs  of  the  woodpecker 
have  a  glossy,  almost  billiard  ball- 
ish  look ;  and  sometimes  when  the 
long-  bill  of  the  bird  comes  near  an 
egg,  observers  have  the  queer  feel- 
ing that  maybe  it's  getting  ready 
to  make  a  shot  into  the  side  pocket. 


Sailors'  Surprise 

/^HEx  THE  U.S.S.  "JNIenifee,"  carrying  navy  veterans  of  Korean 
combat,  docked  in  San  Diego,  three  of  the  sailors  aboard  got  the  sur- 
prise of  their  lives.  There  waiting  to  greet  the  ship,  alongside  high- 
ranking  naval  officers  including  A^ice-Admiral  Ingolf  N.  Kiland,  Pacific 
Fleet  Amphibious  Force  commander,  were  their  mothers. 

It  was  all  a  plan  of  the  crewmen  of  the  "Menifee,"  who  had  raised 
money  for  the  expense  of  three  sailors'  mothers  to  travel  to  San  Diego 
to  meet  their  sons.  The  identity  of  the  men  chosen  was  kept  secret.  It 
was  only  when  the  "IMenifee"  nudged  against  the  dock  that  the  three 
realized  they  were  the  lucky  ones. 

The  mothers  were  Mrs.  Clinton  C.  Redd,  a  little  woman  who  never 
before  had  traveled  far  from  Joplin,  ]\Iissouri ;  Mrs.  Ira  C.  Goains,  from 
]\Ieridian,  Texas;  and  Mrs.  Georgeanna  B.  Webb,  of  New  York  City. 
All  three  are  widows. 

Chaplain  Earl  R.  Brewster,  Amphibious  Force  chaplain,  met  the 
mothers  upon  their  arrival  in  San  Diego.  He  arranged  for  accommoda- 
tions for  them  during  their  visit  and  escorted  them  to  the  dock  to 
meet  their  sons. 
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Old  Judge  Hartely  knew  the  score;  lie  was  just  a  slave  to  loyalty,  that's  all 
That's  why  he  let  his  old  ''jriend"  Elbert  get  hy  with 

MURDER 


FINAL  REWARD 


Don  Liiidee 


It's  true  Judge  Hartely  had 
promised  Elbert  he'd  never  be 
without  a  job.  That  was  hfty  years 
ago,  just  after  Elbert  had  pulled 
him  out  of  the  river  at  the  picnic 
that  time. 

Now  anyone  might  make  such 
a  rash  statement  at  a  time  like  that, 
]3ut  surely  a  man  with  any  self- 
respect  would  laugh  it  off.  Not 
J  albert!  It  was  his  big  opportunity, 
and  he  made  a  career  of  milking  it 
ih-y. 

Elbert  applied  for  a  job  the  day 
Judge  Hartely  hung  out  his  shin- 
j'ie  ;  the  Judge  hired  him.  Through 
all  these  years  Elbert  never  gradu- 
ated from  errand  boy,  but  Hartely 
kept  him  and  cussed  him  and  raised 
his  wages.  Is  that  loyalty  ! 

Even  after  the  Judge  retired — - 
well,  he  didn't  really  retire ;  he  was 
tethered  to  a  rocking  chair  by  that 
30-v30  bullet  he  stopped.  He  and 
Elbert  were  on  a  hunting  trip  at 
the  time.  Elbert  retired,  though — 
right  on  the  job!  He  just  pulled 
up  a  rocker  where  he  could  reach 
the  Judge's  cigars  and  squatted  on 
his  big  fat  upholstering. 

The  Judge  called  Elbert  his 
'liandy  man" — a  misnomer  if 
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there  ever  was  one!  Elbert  was 
about  as  handy  as  an  ice-cube 
paperweight.  He  always  outquib- 
bled  the  Judge,  and  the  duties  fell 
to  Judge  Hartely's  daughter,  Mar- 
tha. 

Elbert's  favorite  pastime  was  an- 
noying people.  That's  why  he  liked 
to  answer  the  doorbell ;  it  offered 
such  fertile  opportunities. 

He  was  sitting  one  day  squirting 
at  the  cuspidor  and  swatting  flies, 
neither  of  which  he  could  hit,  when 
the  doorbell  rang.  Martha  came 
trotting  out  from  the  kitchen,  but 
as  usual  Elbert  beat  her  to  it.  She 
sidled  over  to  the  open  door  of  the 
law  office  oft'  the  living  room. 

*T'll  just  wait  and  be  here  when 
the  trouble  starts,"  she  said  to 
Bruce.  Bruce  Eldon  was  the  young 
lawyer  who  was  trying  to  handle 
the  little  bit  of  legal  business  the 
Judge  refused  to  give  up. 

"What  trouble?"  he  asked. 

"Wait  and  see ;  that's  what  I'm 
doing.  You  know  Elbert !"  she 
said.  "I'm  glad  Dad  insisted  on 
your  moving  the  office  here  to  the 
house.  I  know  it's  harder  for  you, 
but  I  feel  safer." 

T1">ro"^"h    the    open    door    they 


promised  you.  Here,  help  me  up." 
"Promises,    promises !    Like    as 
not    you'll    outlive    me    just    for 
spite !" 

Dad  grabbed  the  pants  and  said, 
"That  would  serve  you  right,  but 
long  as  I'm  living  you  still  take 
orders.  Now  take  that  coat  off!" 
"All  right,  durned,  stingy  old 
cuss !  I'd  better  have  let  you 
drown !  That's  the  thanks  a  fellow 
gets  for  saving  a  man's  life !" 

"Why  didn't 
you  let  me 
drown?  I'd  be 
better  off  dead 
than  wet-nursing 
you  all  these  fif- 
ty years." 

"T  hat  was 
your  idea  ;  I  just 
pulled  you  out  to 
show  off  to  the 
girls  anyhow. 
Here,  take  your 
durned  old 
coat."  Elbert 
threw  the  coat 
into  Hartely's 
lap.  "You  just 
promised  me  a 
job  for  life  to 
make  a  slave  of  me.  I  might  have 
been  somebody  if — " 

Martha  stepped  out  and  said, 
"Will  you  big,  bearded  boys  get 
your  teeth  out  of  each  other  ?" 

The  Judge  said,  "Help  me  get 
my  new  suit  on,  Martha.  I'm  going 
out  and  get  some  fresh  air." 

"Just  like  a  big  kid — have  to  go 
out  and  show  it  off  to  the  neigh- 
bors !  .  .  .  Oh,  get  out  of  my  way, 
"Now  don't  be  trying  to  shove      Elbert !  Go  put  your  shoes  on  and 
me  into  my  grave ;  I'm  not  dead      help  Dad  out  to  the  porch." 
yet!  When  I  am  I'll  leave  you  my  "Tell  him  to  bring  my   yellow 

clothes    and    some    monev    like    I      tie." 
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watched   the   Judge    rocking   back 
and  forth  impatiently. 

Bruce  said,  "Wh\  don't  you 
come  down  oft"  your  eminence  and 
marry  me?  I  could  really  help  you 
then." 

"You  know  the  answer,  Bruce. 
I  just  owe  everything  to  Dad  as 
long  as  he  lives.  I  guess  I  take 
my  loyalty  from  him !" 

"That's  not  loyalty,  it's  just 
plain  bullheadedness  I" 

Judge  Hartelv 
yelled,  "Who  in 
the  devil's  at  the 
door,  Elbert?" 

After  a  long 
time  Elbert 
drawled,  "Your 
new  suit  just 
came.  Judge." 

"Well,  don't 
stand  there  like 
a  store  dummy. 
Bring   it   here !" 

Elbert  said, 
"I  gotta  see  if  it 
fits." 

"Bring  it  here. 
you  putterin'  old 
slow-foot !  I'm 
the  one  it's  sup- 
posed to  fit !"  Dad  sat  there  tap- 
ping his  cane  on  the  floor  till  El- 
bert walked  in  wearing  the  azure 
blue  coat  and  holding  up  the  pants 
admiringly.  "Stop  grinning  like 
you  owned  it !  Here,  help  me  up  so 
I  can  tn-  it  on." 

"I  guess  I  got  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  suit,  seein'  it'll  be  mine 
right  soon.  You  can't  go  on  livin' 
forever." 


"rm  glad  Dad  insisted  on  your  mov- 
ing the  office  here  to  the  house.  ...  I 
feel  safer." 


Bruce  couldn't  see  clearly  from  the  office  window ;   Elbert  may  have  given  the 
Judge  a  slight  push. 


"I'll  get  it.  He  don't  know  yel- 
low from  horse-radish." 

"Don't  know  what's  got  into 
that  man,"  Dad  said.  "Elbert  used 
to  be  a  good  worker.  Only  thing 
was,  I  never  could  trust  him  with 
money." 

"Well,  he  isn't  worth  two  cents 
now,  since  he  found  out  you 
wouldn't  fire  him.  .  .  .  There,  now, 
button  them  up.  .  .  .  Why  don't 
you  pay  that  old  pest  off?  I've  got 
enoui^h  to  do  without  taking  care 
of  him  too." 

"Now,  Martha,  you  know  I 
promised  to  keep  him,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  much  money  I'd  give  him, 
he'd  soon  be  back  here  starved  to 
death." 

"But,  gosh.  Dad,  one  boy-scout 
deed  in  a  lifetime,  and  you  have  to 
spend  vour  life  and  my  life  paying 
for  it.  Why  don't  you  turn  the  old 
mule  to  pasture  ?  With  him  around 
T  don't  even  have  time  to  enter- 
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tain  my  friends.  Do  you  want  me 
to  be  an  old  maid  ?" 

"Bide  your  time,  girl ;  Bruce 
will  wait.  Where  are  my  canes?" 

"I'll  get  them.  Transfer  the 
things  out  of  your  pockets.  .  .  .  El- 
bert !"  she  called.  "Come  on ! 
What's  keeping  you?" 

"Keep  your  shirt  on,"  Elbert 
said,  "I'm  coming!" 

"Well,  come  on !  Hold  the  door 
open — there  now,  take  Dad's  arm. 
Keep  hold  of  him,  Elbert,  and  be 
careful.  I  have  to  get  back  to  the 
kitchen." 

The  Judge  blinked  his  eyes  in 
the  bright  sun  and  snififed  the  air. 
The  second  breath  hit  him  like  a 
double  shot ;  he  puffed  up  like  a 
toad  and  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether. 

Widow  Smythers  was  walking 
by.  She  waved  and  smiled.  The 
Juds^e  waved  at  his  former  flame 
until  she  was  out  of  sight ;  then  he 


appraised  his  chic  attire  and  looked 
shocked.  **Xo  boutonniere !"  he 
said.  His  eyes  wandered  toward 
the  garden  wall  to  a  bed  of  carna- 
tions, and  he  started  for  the  steps. 

Elbert  put  his  hand  on  Hartely's 
shoulder  and  said,  ''Do  you  want 
some  help?" 

"Since  when  did  the  blind  start 
leading  the  blind,  you  old  plow 
horse?"  Dad  snorted  as  he  reached 
for  the  step  with  his  cane. 

Bruce  couldn't  see  clearlv  from 

the    office    window :    Elbert    may 

have  given  the  Judge  a  slight  push. 

Anyway,  he  fell  and  la\'  crumpled 

fat  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 

When  the  doctor  came,  they 
were  still  struggling  to  get  him 
into  the  house.  "Hospital,  hell !" 
he  whispered  hoarsely  in  answer 
to  the  doctor's  suggestion.  ''Isn't 
my  own  house  good  enough  to  die 
in?" 

The  Judge  had  called  his  shot: 
he  stiffened  and  drew  his  final 
breath.  A  splintered  rib  had  pierced 
his  heart. 

Old  Judge  Hartely  had  been  laid 
to  rest.  Martha  and  Bruce  were 
sitting  by  the  fireplace  holding 
hands. 

"You're  free  now,  Martha,"  he 
said.  "Let's  set  the  date." 

"No,  I'm  not !  I  still  have  a  thorn 
in  my  side.  What  can  I  do — ? 

Martha  was  interrupted  by  El- 
bert. He  walked  into  the  room 
and  handed  her  a  little  box. 
"Things  from  the  Judge's  pockets," 
he  said  and  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

Martha  opened  the  Judge's  bill- 
fold and  gasped,  "Why,  it's  empty ! 
Dad  alwavs  carried  a  large  'secret' 
roll  of  bills." 

"Shall  I  call  the  police?" 


"No."  she  said.  "But  cut  his 
final  check  to  two  weeks.  There 
couldn't  have  been  very  much.  If 
he'll  only  take  it  and  leave,  I'll  be 
happy.  It  won't  hurt  my  conscience 
to  tell  him  to  move  out  now." 

"I'll  tell  him!"  Bruce  said.  "I'll 
take  care  of  that  thorn  for  you." 
He  placed  his  hand  where  the 
thorn  was  supposed  to  be  and  drew 
her  to  him. 

Elbert  appeared  at  the  door 
again  in  the  azure  blue  suit.  Bruce 
wrote  a  check,  and  Elbert  said  a 
hurried  good-by.  He  had  his  lug- 
gage at  the  door  and  a  taxi  waiting 
outside. 

"\\^here  shall  I  send  your  mail  ?" 
Martha  asked. 

"To  hell  with  it,"  he  said  as  he 
hurried  out  the  door. 

Martha  said,  "Tell  him  to  wait, 
Bruce ;  the  vest  to  the  blue  suit  is 
in  here." 

Bruce  went  to  the  door  and 
called,  but  Elbert  ignored  him. 
Martha  came  running  with  the  vest 
as  the  taxi  drove  away. 

They  noticed  an  envelope  in  the 
vest  pocket.  It  bore  Elbert's  name. 
She  handed  it  to  Bruce  to  open.  It 
contained  a  small  piece  of  lead,  a 
check,  and  a  scribbled  note.  The 
note  read : 

Elbert : 

Here's  your  final  payment  for  sav- 
ing my  life  twice,  once  intentionally, 
once  by  poor  marksmanship.  I'm  re- 
turning your  bullet  that  was  found 
in  my  hip.  That  shot  cost  you  your 
half  of  my  estate :  I've  willed  it  all  to 
Martha. 

I'm  just  waiting  now  till  your  nit- 
wit brain  unravels  the  idea  of  poison- 
ing me  or  shoving  me  off  the  porch. 


(Continued  on  page  2Q) 
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Target  of  atom  bomb 
now  guinea  pig  of  peace 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 


SHIMA-ytSItRDAY  A 


S 


by  Elizabeth  Sadler 


ERViCEMEN  IN  Japan  invariably 
show  keen  interest  in  Hiroshnna. 
Those  on  Special  Services  tours 
from  the  big  American  Command 
School  on  Eta  Jima  (the  prewar 
island  training  school  of  the  Jap- 
anese navy)  always  have  intelli- 
gent questions  to  ask  about  the 
place.  But  they  have  difficulty  find- 
ing satisfactory  answers,  for  the 
Japanese  don't  speak  English  very 
well — or  don't  want  to  talk  about 
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Americans     usually 
the    answers    them- 


it — and  the 
don't  know 
selves. 

Looking  backward,  August  6, 
1952,  marks  the  seventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  Hiroshima  bomb — the 
first  atom  bomb  in  history.  Look- 
ing forward,  it  begins  the  fourth 
month  of  postwar  Japanese  in- 
dependence. 

The  anniversary  of  the  bomb 
has  become  the  occasion  of  an  an- 


nual  ''peace  festival"  in  which  the 
citizens  of  Hiroshima  pay  tribute 
to  victims  of  the  A-bomb  and  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace.  This  year  the  an- 
niversary should  have  a  new  sig- 
nificance when  for  the  first  time 
it  is  celebrated  b}-  a  free  and  in- 
dependent people — and  a  new 
irony  in  view  of  today's  interna- 
tional situation. 

City  of  peace 

On  May  11,  1949,  the  National 
Diet  officially  declared  Hiroshima 
the  "Eternal  Peace  IMemorial 
City."  The  following"  August,  I 
witnessed  the  impressive  festival 
that  signalized  this  spirit. 

At  exactly  fifteen  minutes  past 
nine  in  the  morning  a  bell  rang 
out  over  the  city.  The  specially 
cast  bell,  in  a  land  of  beautiful 
and  mellow  temple  bells,  marked, 
to  the  minute  (daylight  saving 
time),  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  bomb. 

The  Japanese  of  Hiroshima, 
some  with  a  seeming  stoicism, 
many  with  a  peculiar  air  of  being 
set  apart,  of  being  touched  by  des- 
tiny, gathered  in  Citizens'  Plaza, 
jMoto-machi,  near  the  exact  center 
of  the  explosion.  Their  motto  was 
"No  more  Hiroshimas !" 

I  remember  "The  Song  of 
Peace,"  the  ten  doves  released  bv 
the  year's  "i\Iiss  Hiroshima,"  the 
eucalyptus  and  camphor  trees 
planted  as  svmbols  of  flourishing 
life. 

But  these  things,  interesting  as 
they  are  to  servicemen  who  happen 
to  be  on  hand  to  see  them  for 
themselves,  do  not  answer  their 
questions  about  Hiroshima.  They 
\\ant  to  know  what  sort  of  place 


the  prewar  city  was,  and  how  big 
it  was,  and  why  it  was  selected 
for  bombing.  They  want  to  know 
the  number  of  casualties  and  the 
extent  of  the  damage.  They  want 
to  know  how  the  Hiroshima  peo- 
ple feel  about  the  bomb. 

The  location 

Hiroshima  is  situated  on  south- 
west Honshu,  the  largest  of  the 
Japanese  islands.  It  sprawls  out 
between  the  beautiful  Inland  Sea 
and  picturesque  Chugoku,  whose 
myriad  mountain  ranges  buttress 
the  city  to  the  north  and  lightly 
embrace  it  east  and  west. 

Like  a  skeleton  hand  with  bony 
fingers  trailing  south  to  the  sea, 
Hiroshima  lies  flat  on  the  low, 
humid  delta  of  the  river  Ota, 
which  splits  into  seven  branches 
as  it  reaches  the  plain — seven  clear 
streams  which  flow  gently  through 
the  city,  outlining  its  fingers  of 
land  and  passing  under  its  many 
bridges  before  they  empty  into  the 
Inland  Sea  of  Seto,  widely  hailed 
as  a  beauty  spot  of  the  world. 

Early  peace  and  prosperity 

For  two  and  a  half  centuries — ■ 
from  1620  to  about  1880— Hiro- 
shima enjoyed  peace  and  prosper- 
ity under  the  good  rule  of  the 
Asano  clan.  Castings,  footwear, 
needles,  umbrellas,  sake  (rice 
wine),  canned  goods,  and  furni- 
ture were  manufactured.  Seaweed 
and  oysters  were  cultivated.  Lit- 
erature flourished. 

A  military  center 

But  with  the  Meiji  Restoration 
and  the  building  of  the  fine  Ujina 
Harbor  in  1889,  Hiroshima  rapidly 
became  an  important  military  city, 
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The  Peace  Tower,  with  ruins  of  the  Industry  Promoting  Hall  on  the  right 


and  it  kept  this  strongly  marked 
military  character  till  the  day  of 
the  atom  bomb.  During  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  (shortly  after  the 
harbor  was  completed),  Hiro- 
shima, the  closest  port  of  embarka- 
tion to  China,  served  as  the  political 
and  military  capital  of  Japan.  Em- 
peror Meiji  temporarily  moved 
his  Imperial  General  Headquarters 
to  Hiroshima  Castle — a  building 
of  feudal  splendor  which  played  a 
major  role  in  the  destruction  of 
the  modern  city. 

Again  during  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion, of  1900,  and  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese War,  1904-5,  Hiroshima  was 
a  strateg^ic  militarv  center. 

Thus  through  the  years  Hiro- 
shima grew  to  be  more  and  more 
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important  as  a  communication,  in- 
dustrial, and  military  center,  with 
railroads,  ship  lines,  ship  yards, 
electric  power,  and  steel  works. 
Just  before  World  War  II  it  was 
the  seventh  largest  city  in  Japan, 
with  a  population  of  over  400,000. 

During  the  war 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  Hiroshima, 
which  was  the  Japanese  army 
transport  headquarters,  became  the 
home  of  the  famed  Dawn  Corps. 
Under  its  command  were  leading 
combat  units,  special  transport 
troops  with  submarine  cargo  ves- 
sels, and  the  special  shock  troops 
for  "suicide"  attacks.  Hiroshima, 
near  the  Japanese  "Annapolis," 
on   the   tiny   island    of   Eta   Jima, 


was  the  liome  base  for  extensive 
military  operations  on  land  and  sea. 

As  the  war  continued  and  the 
Japanese  found  themselves  more 
and  more  hard  pressed,  they  made 
plans  to  defend  the  homeland  in 
the  event  of  invasion.  The  country 
was  divided  into  two  major  com- 
mands, with  the  First  Army  Head- 
quarters in  Tokyo,  and  the  Second 
Army  Headquarters,  under  Field 
^Marshal  Hata,  at  Hiroshima.  The 
job  of  the  Second  Army  was  to 
defend  western  Japan. 

At  the  time  when  Colonel  Tib- 
bets'  B-29  carrying  the  400-pound 
atom  bomb  flew  over  Hiroshima, 
the  population  of  the  city  was  fluc- 
tuating" rapidly.  Great  masses  of 
people  had  been  moving  in  and  out 
daily  to  shelter  themselves  from 
air  raids.  Many  near-by  villagers 
were  pouring  into  the  city  to  work 
in  war  industries.  And  great  num- 
bers of  troops  were  constantly  mov- 
ing through  the  city. 

Police  Department  figures,  re- 
ported to  General  MacArthur's 
headquarters  and  supposedly  trust- 
worthy, give  the  population  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  the  bombing  as 
360,251.  Subsequent  disclosures, 
however,  indicate  the  population 
might  have  been  much  larger. 

The  casualties 

Three  months  after  the  bombing 
the  Police  Department  officially 
announced  the  following  casualties  : 

Dead  78,150 

Alissing  (presumed  dead)  13.983 
Injured  37,425 


Total  129,558 

Thus  about   one   fourth    of  the 


oflicial  total  population  was  re- 
ported killed,  and  about  one  third 
of  the  total  either  killed  or  injured. 

But  on  August  29,  1949,  Air. 
Shinzo  Flamai,  mayor  of  Hiro- 
shima, finally  told  quite  a  different 
story  over  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company's  air  lanes,  in  a 
transcribed  radio  interview  with 
Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review. 

The  Hiroshima  police,  Mayor 
Hamai  said,  were  under  orders  to 
minimize  the  damage  and  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  Hiroshima  was 
such  an  important  military  base. 
So  they  released  casualty  figures 
on  civilians  only,  and  even  these 
were  not  complete.  Thirty  thousand 
soldiers  quartered  in  Hiroshima 
Castle  and  scheduled  to  go  over- 
seas the  very  day  of  the  bombing 
were  not  included  in  their  figures 
at  all.  (The  castle  housing  the 
soldiers  has  been  said  to  have  been 
the  actual  target  of  the  bomb.  This 
may  well  be  true,  for  the  castle, 
at  the  center  of  the  explosion,  was 
completely  demolished. ) 

Because  he  w^as  war  ration  ad- 
ministrator, and  had  to  issue  new 
certificates  after  the  bombing,  the 
mayor  said,  he  was  in  position  to 
compare  the  actual  population  of 
the  citv  before  and  after  the  bomb- 
ing. Between  210,000  and  240,000 
were  actually  killed  by  the  bomb, 
said  the  mayor — considerably  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  were  re- 
ported  to   General   MacArthur. 

The  destruction 

Visitors  to  postwar  Japan  have 
found  Hiroshima  little  difi^erent, 
as  far  as  war  damage  goes,  from 
many   other   large   cities. 

The    big   difference,    of    course, 
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The  Industry  Promoting  Hall 


is  that  the  other  cities  were 
subjected  to  repeated  bombings, 
whereas  Hiroshima  collapsed  from 
the  impact  of  one  bomb. 

Contrary  to  widespread  belief, 
the  bomb  did  not  completely  pul- 
verize everything  near  it.  Pictures 
taken  immediately  after  the  bomb- 
ing show  stone  and  brick  struc- 
tures with  their  skeletons  still 
standing  and  concrete  bridges  still 
capable  of  handling  traffic. 

The  beautiful  modern  Industry 
Promoting  Hall,  built  in  1915  and 
one  of  the  show  places  of  prewar 
Hiroshima,  stood  at  the  A^ery  cen- 
ter of  the  explosion.  The  sturdy 
structure  was  wrecked ;  but  many 
of  the  side  walls  and  the  steel 
frame,  topped  by  the  steel  network 
of  the  dome,  still  stand.  The  ruins 
of  this  building  have  been  roped 
off,  to  be  preserved  in  the  new 
city  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
destructiveness  of  the  atom  bomb. 

In  the  explosion  center,  side 
rails  of  bridges,  were  knocked 
down,  but  most  of  the  bridges  were 
still  usable.  In  all,  ten  bridges  were 
destroyed  by  the  bomb,  and  twenty 
more  by  the  September  floods. 

Twenty-five  tramcars  w  ere 
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razed,  but  eighty-five  were  only 
slightly  damaged.  Railroad  coaches 
and  freight  cars  were  seriously 
depleted,  but  strangely  enough  no 
damage  was  done  to  locomotives. 
Four  days  after  the  bombing,  train 
service  through  Hiroshima  was  re- 
stored, largely  through  the  efforts 
of  sailors  rushed  there  from  Kure 
and  Eta  Jima. 

Of  76,327  buildings,  according 
to  official  housing  figures — which 
have  proved  more  reliable  than 
official  casualty  statistics — 61,820 
were  completely  destroyed  either 
by  explosion  or  by  fire,  and  6,040 
were  half -destroyed.  That  left 
8,467,  or  about  11  per  cent. 

So  it  is  true  that  the  city  was 
pretty  nearly  demolished,  though 
it  was  not  totally  wiped  out. 

Out  of  the  ruins 

The  majority  of  survivors  took 
refuge  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  Hiroshima  for  a  time  was  a 
ghost  city.  But  early  in  1946  peo- 
ple began  to  trickle  back. 

By  August  of  1946,  one  year 
after  the  bombing,  the  population 
of  Hiroshima  was  up  to  188,119. 
By  February  of  1947  some  15,000 
houses  had  iDeen  built — 19  per  cent 
of  the  number  destroved.  On  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  bomb 
the  population  had  reached  212,- 
335.  By  June  of  1949  the  popula- 
tion stood  at  270,000,  with  the 
total  number  of  new  buildings  re- 
ported as  56,000. 

Over  the  past  four  years  private 
dwellings  have  gone  up  at  the  rate 
of  120  a  month.  The  citv  has  built 
about  4,000  dwelling  units,  and  the 
prefecture  has  built  more  than  400 
apartment  houses.  The  population 
in  1952  is  more  than  300,000. 


In  1949  one  nniversity  and 
seven  colleges  in  the  city,  and 
others  within  the  prefectnre,  were 
consolidated  into  Hiroshima  Na- 
tional University.  The  faculty  of 
education  in  this  new  university, 
says  Mr.  Arata  Osada,  the  presi- 
dent, is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
in  the  country  and  should  in  time 
compare  favorably  with  Teacher's 
College  of  ColumlDia  University. 

American  contributions  to  Hiro- 
shima, in  addition  to  the  extensive 
medical  studies  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  include  the  War 
Orphanage,  generously  supplied 
with  LARA  goods ;  rebuilt  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  churches ;  and 
the  fine  SCAP  library  of  English 
and  American  books  and  periodi- 
cals, one  of  eight  such  libraries  in 
Japan. 

Plans  for  the  fiittire 

Seven  years  ago  Hiroshima  pro- 
vided an  experiment  for  total  war. 
Today  its  citizens  hope  to  provide 
an  experiment  for  world  peace. 

Writing  in  American  City 
(April  1952),  the  professor  of 
municipal  government  in  Waseda 
University,  Tokyo,  describes  the 
fifteen-year  reconstruction  pro- 
gram now  under  way.  This  ambi- 
tious program  calls  for  a  "Peace 
Hall,"  a  "Peace  Square,"  a  "Peace 
Arch"  with  bells,  a  "Memorial 
Chapel,"  a  "Peace  Park"  which 
will  be  the  site  of  the  "Children's 
Center"  and  various  international 
cultural  and  recreational  facilities, 
a  "Peace  Boulevard"  along  the  Ota 
River,  and  international  hotels  and 
a  dormitory  to  provide  for  inter- 
national conferences  and  student 
conventions. 


The  Japanese  attitude 

How  do  the  Japanese  feel  a1:)Out 
our  use  of  the  ])omb  on  Hiro- 
shima? This  question,  fired  at 
everyone  who  has  visited  the  city, 
is  as  difficult  to  answer  as  its  com- 
panion :  How  do  the  Japanese  feel 
about  the  war  and  the  occupation? 

On  the  day  after  the  fourth  an- 
niversary the  Japanese  newspaper 
The  Mainichi  editorialized  thus  : 

The  unprecedented  power  of  the 
atomic  missile  broke  the  Japanese 
will  to  continue  the  war.  .  .  .  Thus, 
it  could  be  said  that  the  atomic  bomb 
which  shortened  the  Pacific  War 
was  really  a  weapon  of  peace.  From 
a  broad  viewpoint,  the  victims  of  the 
atomic  bomb  were  indeed  martyrs 
for  peace.  ... 

Postwar  Japan  so  far  has  not  been 
in  a  position  to  permit  her  to  voice 
her  views  toward  the  world.  How- 
ever, we  do  have  words  which  we  can 
direct  openly  and  loudly  to  those  who 
threaten  world  peace:  "Look  at  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki!"  ...  In  them 
must  be  found  the  cornerstone  of 
eternal  peace. 


His  Honor  Mayor  Shinzo  Hamai  read- 
ing the  "Declaration  of  Peace" 
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Mexico's  popular  sport  combines 
tennis,     lacrosse,     and     handball 


Jai  Ala 

by  Pat  Blaar 


FANCY  basketwork  in  Mexico  is 
more  than  just  the  artistic 
product  of  weaving  Indians ;  in 
the  field  of  sports  it  ranks  with 
fancy  footwork — ^and  fancy  betting 
— in  the  fantastic  game  of  jai  alai. 

Sports   Lovers 

Mexicans  are  sports  lovers  on 
an  international  scale,  and  their 
own  capital  city  is  a  center  for 
practically  every  type  of  athletic 
contest  known  in  the  world.  Foot- 
ball, soccer,  horse  racing,  polo,  bi- 
cycle racing,  bullfighting,  cock- 
fighting,  baseball,  and  jai  alai  all 
have  their  multitude  of  aficionados, 
as  fans  are  called  here.  And  this 
list  of  sports  is  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive. 

In  addition  to  being  fond  fans 
of  local  contests,  many  Mexicans 
follow  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
the  important  events  in  the  United 
States,  England,  and  their  sister 
republics  of  Latin  America.  They 
can  tell  you  better  than  your  next- 
door  neighbor  who  is  who  in  the 
U.S.  sports  world. 

Mexico  imported  football  and 
baseball  from  the  States — lock, 
stock,  and  jargon.  They  didn't 
even  bother  to  translate  the  ter- 
minology into  Spanish.  Peruse  a 
typical  sports  page,  with  a  slight 
knowledge  of  pronunciation,  and 
vou  will  readily  identify  aut  and 
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joniroin  as  "out"  and  "home  run" 
— said  with  just  the  trace  of  a 
Spanish  accent. 

Jai  Alai 

Action  is  what  the  Mexican  fan 
likes,  and  action  is  what  he  gets 
in  the  popular  game  of  jai  alai. 

Jai  alai  (pronounced  "high-ah- 
lie")  is  a  sort  of  basket  tennis 
played  on  an  overgrown  handball 
court  some  sixty-five  yards  long. 
Its  unique  feature  is  the  yard-long 
wicker-work  cesta,  or  basket, 
which  each  player  wears  on  his 
right  hand.  Curved  like  the  beak 
of  an  African  horn-billed  bird,  the 
cesta  serves  both  as  a  mitt  to  catch 
the  ball  and  as  an  effective  throw- 
ing instrument. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
bounce  a  resilient  pelota,  a  white 
ball  somewhat  smaller  than  a  base- 
ball, off  the  end  wall  of  the  court 
and  have  it  land  in  bounds  out  of 
the  opponents'  reach.  A  player  who 
fails  in  his  ball-bouncing  frequent- 
ly finds  some  very  colorful  Span- 
ish invectives  bouncing  off  his  own 
head.  Cries  of  ''Burro !"  ''Bestial" 
"MulaT  let  the  player  know  that 
the  affectionate  public  think  he  is 
a  donkey,  a  beast,  and  a  mule. 

Fast  Game 

Ordinarily  played  by  teams  of 
two,  jai  alai  is  probably  the  fastest 


game  in  the  world.  The  speeding 
pclota  is  capable  of  knocknig  ont 
a   good    set    of   teeth    or    even    of 

'    breaking    an    arm.    Anything    less 
than  spectacular  action  is  merely 

•  tolerated  by  a  passionate  public. 
Spectacular  playing  is  matched 
by  spectacular  betting.  Since  a 
game  constitutes  thirty  points,  or 
fa  lit  OS,  and  since  1)etting  odds 
change  with  every  point,  there  are 
at  least  thirtv  s:ood  wavs  to  lose 
money. 

Two  dozen  brokers  in  red  berets 
stand  in  the  aisles  of  the  grand- 
stand, shouting  out  the  odds  after 
each  point  is  scored.  "Ochenta  y 
cinco  cienr  they  may  call  out, 
which  means  that  someone  is  bet- 
ting eighty-five  pesos  to  a  hundred 
that  the  ''blues"  will  win  over  the 
"reds." 


To  handle  the  eager  apucstas,  or 
bets,  of  the  spectators,  the  brokers 
avail  themselves  of  an  ingenious 
little  manual  messenger  in  the  form 
of  a  tennis  ball  with  a  slit  in  it.  By 
sign  language  they  contract  a  bet 
between  two  fans,  make  out  a 
ticket  for  same,  tuck  the  receipts 
into  slit  tennis  balls,  and  toss  them 
to  the  contracting  parties,  who  re- 
turn the  balls  with  their  money 
enclosed. 

Basque  Origin 

Jai  alai  originated  among  the 
Basque  peoples  of  Spain ;  and  even 
in  modern  Mexico  the  players'  ros- 
ter is  filled  with  good  old  Basque 
monikers  such  as  Arratibel,  Urru- 
tia,  and  Echeverria.  By  the  time 
one  reads  the  line-up,  the  game 
could  be  over ! 


Final  Reward 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


Hurry  up  before  I  go  broke ;  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  stupid  than 
dying  in  bed — busted  ! 

I  hope  you  hang  for  my  death.  If 
not,  here's  $5,000.00  I  saved  out  to 
fatten  you  up  for  the  devil's  barbecue 
pit.  I  hope  I  won't  be  .there  to  hear 
your  greasy  hide  sizzle. 

Your  onetime  friend, 
Hartley 

"The  murdering  thief !"  Bruce 
said.  "I'd  like  to  have  handed  this 
to  him  with  a  punch  in  the  nose. 
I'm  glad  he's  gone,  though;  that 
leaves  you  free  at  last."  He  put  his 
arm  around  her  waist. 

"No,  Bruce,"  she  said,  "I  can't 
be  free  till  I've  delivered  this ;  I'll 
never  feel  right  if  I  don't." 


Bruce  slipped  the  note  into  the 
envelope  along  with  the  $5,000.00 
check  and  the  bullet.  "I'll  deliver 
it  for  you,"  he  said  as  he  carefully 
sealed  and  stamped  it. 

"But  how  can  you?  You've  no 
address." 

Bruce  balanced  the  envelope  on 
the  edge  of  the  mantle  as  he 
chuckled,  "Didn't  you  hear  what 
the  man  said?" 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"To  hell  with  it!'"  Bruce 
grinned.  The  envelope  toppled 
and  fluttered  to  the  fire. 

He  kissed  her  by  the  light  of  the 
flaming  note  and  the  check  hell- 
bent for  Elbert. 
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however,  and  one  to  which  he  de- 
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Man  and  Woman  BejjO^e  MoAuaae 
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^oi>  made  iiiankind  m  two 
fonus :  "Male  and  female  created 
he  them."  This  is  no  accident  but 
part  of  (jod's  deiinite  plan.  The 
future  of  niankhi<i  and  the  destiny 
of  all  that  God  planned  for  his 
children  in  this  world  are  wrapped 
up  in  this  won- 
derful fact  of 
creation 
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building  of  a  Christian  home. 

He  blesses  our  homes  with  mar- 
velous children,  whose  life  at  home 
will  determine  their  attituf-"^'-'   ^''- 
ward  the  problems  of  their 
These  homes,  in  turn,  ha^ 
strengthened  by  the  f tiends! 

inspiratio  i 

others    g:  d 

into   ne.  r- 

hoods  an-  i- 

mimities. 

Yo«  have  a 
red  part  in  this 
plan  right  now. 
That  home  of 
yottt  own  may 
seem  a  long  way 
osff  now,  hxxt 
what  you  do  or 
doiiT  do  tonight 
will  have  nnich 
to  do  with  the 
home  you  have 
*'s  o  m  e  day.  * 
God  lays  h  i  s 
plan  before  you. 
It  is  the  plan  he 
■  has  designed  for 
your  happiness, 

God  ofcrs  to  each  of  us  a  high 
way  \mt  will  not  make  us  follow 
it.  We  shall  be  urged  and  tempted 
to  follow  the  low  way.  We  have  a 
choice  to  make.  We  must  tjot  make 
it  in  ignorance  or  fear.  We  must 
not  let  another  make  it  for  us.  A 
Christian  makes  it  and  keeps  it  for 
himself,  with  Christ  at  his  €i^^  and 
the  Bible  in  his  hand. 


Understanding  Each  Other 
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Background  Material 

There  is  no  finer  personal  trait 

than    understanding.    If    you    are 

able  to  know  how  the  other  person 

feels  and  then  act  accordingly,  you 

are   really   a   mature   person.    No 

more  common  complaint  is  heard, 

especially  in  the  realms  of  vocation, 

courtship,  and  marriage,  than  this : 

He  or  she  does  not  understand.  To 

understand  the  other  person  should 

be  the  goal  of  each  of  us.  But  we 

must  understand  ourselves  before 

we  can  hope  to  understand  others. 

Understanding  is  especially  nec- 

i  essary  between  men  and  women, 

\  because  they  are  different  in  their 

I  make-up  and  in  their  attitudes  and 

reactions. 

The  Beginnings 

In  the  story  of  the  Creation  in 
Genesis  we  read  that  God  created 
life  in.terms  ofmale  and  female. 
They  were  made  to  complement 
each  other.  Jesus  based  his  teach- 
ing regarding  divorce  on  God's 
original  intent  in  marriage,  refer- 
ring to  this  record  in  Genesis.  See 
what  he  says  in  Mark  10 :  2-12  and 
Matthew  19:3-11. 

A  man  and  a  woman  grow  to 
the  place  where  they  can  have  a 
lifetime  relationship.  Only  in  such 
a  relationship  can  the  fullest  mean- 
'  ings  of  life  be  known.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  remember  that 
.  such  is  God's  plan. 

God  has  created  male  and  fe- 
'■  male,  and  he  has  so  made  them  that 
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they  are  drawn  to  each  other.  They 
are  not  complete  without  each 
other.  That  which  draws  them  to- 
gether we  call  sex  on  the  physical 
level,  but  there  are  other  factors 
that  draw  them  together.  There 
is  a  divine  nature  within  each  that 
draws  the  divine  nature  of  the 
other.  The  Bible  has  the  concept 
that  man  and  wife  shall  become 
one  in  mind  and  spirit,  and  that 
they  shall  become  one  flesh  in  their 
children. 

They  are  drawn  together  that 
they  may  know  that  deeper  union 
with  the  divine  in  each  other.  As 
that  union  develops  across  a  life- 
time, they  come  to  the  deeper 
meanings  that  can  be  won  only  in 
a  long-term  relationship.  They  are 
drawn  together  physically  as  an 
outer  sign  of  this  inner  union  that 
they  have. 

Sexual  desire  is  good  so  long 
as  it  is  expressed  according  to 
God's  law — so  long  as  one  man 
and  one  woman  find  union  with 
each  other — for  this  is  the  way 
by  which  children  are  brought  into 
the  world  to  grow  up  in  the  love 
their  parents  have  found  with  each 
other.  When  two  people  have  found 
a  great  love,  their  child  will  grow 
up  to  be  loving,  assuming  that 
others  love  him  and  that  others 
merit  his  love.  And  gradually  he 
will  come  to  know  that  God  loved 
him  before  ever  he  was  born. 

This  is  God's  plan  for  the  men 
and  women  he  has  created,  as  we 
observe    that    plan    working    out. 


Growth  According  to  God's 
Plan 

Each  individual  is  free  to  seek 
the  maturity  that  will  enable  him 
to  love  one  person  a  lifetime  and 
be  loved  by  one  person  a  lifetime. 
Inasmuch  as  he  achieves  this  ma- 
turity, he  fulfills  the  purpose  of 
creation.  He  becomes  a  real  person. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thino-  for  a 
man  to  be  drawn  to  a  woman  and 
a  woman  to  a  man.  It  is  good 
that  they  can  respond  to  each  other 
physicall}'.  But  it  is  important  that 
they  grow  to  the  place  where  they 
discipline  that  wanting  and  save 
its  expression  for  only  one  person, 
for  only  thus  can  they  find  the 
fullest  meaning. 

It  is  possible  for  one  to  become 
an  addict  of  sexual  desire  so  that 
he  is  a  victim  of  it.  He  cannot 
control  his  desire.  On  the  other 
hand,  past  experiences  can  inhibit 
him  so  that  he  is  not  free  to  ex- 
press himself  normallv  to  a  person 
of  the  opposite  sex.  But  it  is  the 
plan  of  God  that  each  man  and 
woman  should  grow  into  the  free- 
dom to  respond  to  mate  love,  which 
means  that  they  come  to  know 
union  with  the  divine  in  each  other 
and  to  find  that  this  union  has  a 
physical  association. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Rela- 
tionships Between  Men  and 
Women 

There  are  some  interesting  facets 
to  this  relationship  between  the 
sexes.  Men  and  women  are  thrown 
together  more  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  important  that  they 
learn  to  have  happy  relations  with- 
out getting  involved  emotionally  or 
sexually.  It  is  a  mark  of  real  ma- 
turity for  men  and  women  to  be 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  men  and  w^omen 
have  a  bearing  on  their  social 
relationships?  What  likenesses 
affect  these  relationships? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  will  guide  a  man  and 
woman  in  living  together — at 
work,  in  the  companionship  of 
friendship,  in  dating,  and  as  they 
begin  to  grow  in  a  love  rela- 
tionship? What  standard  would 
you  set? 

3.  Read  again  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 
Analyze  the  principles  there 
v/hich  are  fundamental  in  the 
relations  of  men  and  women. 

4.  Have  you  ever  been  both- 
ered by  the  problem  of  timidity? 
Have  you  ever  been  overly  self- 
conscious?  Do  ^rou  feel  that  you 
have  overcome  these  problems? 
How  would  you  advise  others 
to  help  them  become  free  from 
these  hesitations? 


able  to  have  a  wonderful  time  to- 
gether on  the  basis  of  friendship 
without  permitting  themselves  to 
get  emotionally  involved. 

For  example,  here  is  a  girl  who 
achieved  this  ability.  She  had  a 
date  with  a  boy  who  wanted  to  be 
intimate.  He  had  a  compulsive 
need  to  add  another  notch  to  his 
romantic  gun.  On  his  first  date 
with  this  girl  he  pressed  for  inti- 
macy, at  least  to  the  point  of 
petting.  The  girl  quietly  said,  **You 
may  laugh  at  this,  but  I  want  to 
know  a  boy  and  like  him  a  lot 
before  I  kiss  him.  Maybe  after 
a  hundred  dates !" 
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The  boy  did  laugh.  "You  put 
a  mighty  high  price  on  your 
kisses !" 

"Well,"  she  answered  him  back, 
'"they're  worth  it!" 

They  had  their  hundred  dates, 
and  became  engaged,  and  later 
married  each  other.  That  girl  had 
real  insight.  Maybe  her  standards 
were  too  high ;  one  hundred  dates 
may  be  too  many.  But  she  had 
the  right  point  of  view. 

Today  men  and  women  work 
together  ;  they  share  together.  They 
need  to  be  able  to  achieve  a 
wonderful  relationship  without  be- 
coming too  personal.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  every  man  and  woman, 
and  only  the  person  who  meets  it 
can  be  free  to  settle  finally  on  one 
person  and  bring  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  love  and  affection  to 
that  one.  Then,  having  made  that 
decision,  he  can  be  free  thereafter 
to  share  with  others  and  keep  his 
emotions  disciplined. 

Beyond  this,  it  is  important  that 
men  and  women  have  deep  respect 
for  each  other  and  that  they  be 
honest  v\^ith  each  other.  It  may 
sound  old-fashioned,  but  each  time 
a  man  and  woman  are  together, 
whether  in  a  working  relationship 
or  on  a  date,  they  need  always  to 
seek  to  call  to  the  very  best  in 
each  other.  A  boy  can  be  the  life 
of  the  party.  But  he  must  remember 
that  this  girl  is  a  child  of  God,  that 
her  body  is  the  most  priceless 
material  thing  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse, and  that  God  gave  it  to  her 
not  only  as  her  soul's  house  but  as 
the  house  in  which  new  life  is  to 
be  conceived  and  nurtured. 

The  girl,  likewise,  should  have 
the  same  feelings  of  regard  for 
the  bov  in  every  relationship.  The 
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good  woman  has  a  special  gift  of 
appealing  to  the  best  in  a  man.  If 
there   is   this    quality   within   her,  1 
the  man  will  sense  it  and  respond 
to  it. 


Being  Free  and  at  Ease  with 
One  Another 

Some  people  seem  to  have  no 
trouble  here.  They  just  naturally 
win  rapport  with  others.  They  can 
very  easily  establish  a  relationship 
with  others  and  feel  at  home 
with  them.  These  individuals  are 
blessed. 

There  are  some  specific  ways  by 
which  you  can  grow  into  this 
freedom.  One  way '  is  through 
practice  by  participating  in  groups. 
Another  way  is  just  to  admit 
frankly  to  a  friend  that  you  are 
not  at  ease.  If  a  girl  can  say  to  a 
boy,  "I  don't  feel  natural  with 
you,"  the  boy  will  be  especially 
eager  to  help  her  win  confidence. 

Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  the 
girl  have  the  kind  of  security  pos- 
sessed by  the  girl  we  have  men- 
tioned. She  had  security  in  the 
rightness  of  her  attitude.  She  had 
a  sense  of  humor,  and  she  was 
able  to  be  firm.  Very  quietly  she 
can  uphold  her  standards.  If  she 
can  say  to  a  boy,  "I  do  like  you, 
but  I  want  to  know  you  better 
before  there  is  any  love-making," 
the  boy  will  respect  her  frankness. 
He  will  know  that  she  responds  to 
his  feeling  but  that-  she  has  the 
kind  of  standards  he  would  want 
his  wife  to  have. 

A  man  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  girl.  It  is  up  to  him  to  proceed 
on  the  basis  that  will  be  for  her 
well-being.  He  will  want  her  to  be 
a  finer  person  for  having  had  his 
friendship. 


Friendships  Away  from  Home 
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Background  Material 

It  is  important  that  a  man  and 
a  woman  who  are  married  be  good 
friends.  It  is  important  that  when 
they  are  separated  they  continue  to 
grow  in  their  relationship  and  that 

\  their  relationship  be  strengthened 
and  held  secure.  But  they  need  not 
only  to  grow  in  a  closer  bond  with 
each  other  but  to  tind  friendships 
wherever   they   are.    Whether   be- 

I  tween  people  of  the  opposite  sex 
or  between  people  of  the  same  sex, 

I  the  possibilities  of  friendship  are 

I  without  limit. 

'       Read    the     following    scripture 

j  references :  I  Samuel  20 ;  the  book 

I  of  Ruth;  Luke  10:38-42;  John  15: 
1-15. 

I  Let  Us  Look  at  Some  of  the 
I  Great  Stories  of  Friendship  in 
THE  Bible 

One  of  these  stories  tells  of  the 
friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan. 
David  had  achieved  great  promi- 
nence and  was  destined  to  become 
the  successor  to  Saul.  Saul  knew 
this.  He  became  very  jealous  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  kill  David. 
However,  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Saul,  and  David  developed  a 
friendship  that  was  to  abide 
through  many  difficult  times. 
Either  would  have  gladly  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  other.  They 
had  a  deep  kinship ;  each  called  to 
the  best  in  the  other. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
David    maintained    his    friendship 


for  Saul,  who  had  become  jealous 
of  him.  Jealousy  can  ruin  a  per- 
son's life.  Saul  became  jealous,  and 
the  disease  of  it  became  more  and 
more  acute.  He  tried  every  way  he 
could  to  put  David  to  death.  But 
he  ended  up  being  a  victim  of  his 
own  sick  mind,  and  we  see  David 
weeping  when  he  discovers  the  sad 
end  of  Saul.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  One  who  said,  as  he  hung  on  a 
cross,  ''Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

We  can  see  the  failure  of  friend- 
ship in  the  relationship  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  who  were  brothers.  Abel 
prospered,  and  Cain  became  jeal- 
ous, and  he  slew  his  brother. 

One  of  the  most  heart-warming 
accounts  of  a  friendship  in  the 
Bible  is  the  story  of  Ruth  and 
Naomi.  In  their  relationship  we 
see  a  finer  quality  of  friendship 
break  into  history.  Ruth  loved  her 
mother-in-law  and  refused  to  leave 
her.  Her  words  have  become  fa- 
mous :  "Entreat  me  not  to  leave 
thee,  or  to  return  from  following 
after  thee :  for  whither  thou  goest, 
T  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest, 
I  will  lodge :  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are 
many  illustrations  of  friendship. 
Jesus  had  many  friends.  Think  of 
Peter  and  John  and  James.  Think 
of  Mary  and  Martha  and  Lazarus. 
Jesus  must  have  had  a  wonderful 
friendship  with  the  man  who 
owned  the  house  where  he  ate  the 
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Last  Supper.  In  the  early  church 
there  were  famous  friends — Paul 
and  Timothy,  Barnabas  and  Mark. 

Let  Us  Look  at  Some  of  the 
Ways  to  Make  New  Friends 

A  friend  is  one  who  knows  all 
about  us  and  loves  us  just  the 
same.  We  are  made  for  friendship. 
We  are  not  complete  without  it. 
Therefore,  to  know  how  to  be  a 
real  friend  is  one  of  the  great  goals 
of  life. 

The  man  and  woman  in  the 
service  are  separated  from  family 
and  friends.  They  need  to  make 
new  friends,  and  this  opportunity 
is  one  of  the  wonderful  values  of 
being  in  the  service.  Meeting  new 
people  and  making  new  friends  are 
very  enriching  experiences. 

It  is  essential  that  each  individ- 
ual have  his  ideals  and  his  stand- 
ards so  that  he  goes  to  other  peo- 
ple on  his  own  terms.  He  does  not 
ask  them  to  be  like  him;  he  seeks 
the  opportunity  to  be  true  to  his 
own  ideals  and  visions.  It  helps  if 
he  is  interesting  and  cheerful,  and 
if  he  develops  his  own  skills  of 
friendship  so  that  being  with  him 
is  fun. 

When  I  was  in  the  First  World 
War,  I  made  plenty  of  mistakes 
and  did  many  things  that  were 
wrong.  And  yet,  during  the  months 
I  was  in  France  I  was  true  to  my 
wife.  And  I  did  not  smoke  or 
drink.  Holding  fundamentally  to 
these  ideals  did  not  keep  me  from 
making  great  friendships.  I  was 
'* friends  with"  many  people  who 
laughed  and  scoffed  at  my  stand- 
ards. 

Suppose  you  are  razzed.  Is  that 
too  serious  ?  Can't  you  take  a  razz- 
ing? You  grant  to  the  other  per- 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

L  What  are  the  qualities  you 
feel  should  be  found  in  a  real 
friend?  How  can  one  grow  into 
these  qualities? 

2.  Suppose  you  feel  hostility 
toward  someone.  How  can  you 
find  freedom  from  it? 

3.  How  can  a  person  evaluate 
his  friendships?  What  makes  him 
a  real  friend?  How  can  we  de- 
velop an  outflowing  love  for 
other  people?  How  can  prayer 
help? 

4.  How  particular  should  one 
be  about  friendships  with 
others?  With  those  of  the  op- 
posite sex? 

5.  What  is  our  responsibility 
with  regard  to  being  decent  and 
respected  friends?  What  will 
finally  bring  the  maximum  satis- 
factions? 


son  the  right  to  do  what  he  wants, 
but  you  ask  quietly  for  the  same 
right.  I  found  that  the  boys  who 
razzed  me  the  most  were  the  ones 
who  called  for  me  first  when  they 
were  in  danger  or  when  they  were 
ill. 

Here  is  one  caution :  we  should 
stand  by  our  ideals  quietly.  They 
are  not  something  we  brag  about. 
We  should  never  denounce  another 
but  try  to  show  tolerance  and  good 
will,  no  matter  what  the  provoca- 
tion to  lose  our  temper. 

Let  Us  Look  at  Some  Prin- 
ciples That  Make  for  Vital 
Friendships 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  we 
must  always  have  a  deep  respect 
for  the  other  person.  If  we  are 
teased  or  razzed,  we  can  give  back 


the  same  treatment,  but  we  ought 
never  to  get  angry.  We  need  to  be 
able  to  laugh,  lo  think  oi  other 
people,  to  be  willing  to  put  our- 
selves out  for  them,  is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  friendship.  Friendship, 
alter  all,  is  as  much  giving  as  it  is 
receiving. 

Recently  I  heard  a  man  speak 
who  had  been  blind  from  his  youth. 
When  he  entered  college,  his 
friends  told  him  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  getting  a  bid  to  one  of 
the  fraternity  groups.  But  in  his 
Sophomore  year  he  was  invited  to 
join  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty 
fraternities.  It  was  reported  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  on  the  campus,  not  because  he 
was  blind,  but  because  he  took  an 
interest  in  other  people  and  he  was 
alert  to  opportunities  to  do  things 
for  them. 

Let  Us  Talk  About  Making 
Friends  with  the  Opposite  Sex 

If  a  serviceman  is  single,  natu- 
rally he  will  want  to  meet  people 
of  the  opposite  sex.  If  there  are 
men  and  women  at  the  same  base, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  such 
friendships. 

This  is  something  that  each  per- 
son should  pray  about.  If  we  are 
to  seek  guidance  in  anything,  it 
should  be  in  the  making  of  friends. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, each  person  should  have  cer- 
tain standards  for  friendships  with 
the  opposite  sex.  At  first  the  rela- 
tionships should  be  on  the  basis  of 
companionship  and  casual  friend- 
ship. Two  people  can  go  together 
on  the  basis  of  common  interests. 
Anyone  can  kiss  or  make  love,  but 
it  takes  a  person  with  special  re- 
sources to  have  a  good  time  with 


a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  with- 
out expressions  ol  affection.  That 
is  the  level  on  which  to  start. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  girl  may 
expect  the  boy  to  make  advances 
on  the  tirst  date,  and  may  be  dis- 
appointed if  he  fails  to  do  so,  yet 
if  he  has  respect  for  her  he  will 
wait.  They  will  be  good  friends ; 
they  will  enjoy  each  other's  com- 
pany and  get  to  know  each  other ; 
they  will  not  pretend  to  express  a 
love  they  do  not  feel. 

For  a  man  to  want  only  the  body 
of  a  woman  is  tragic ;  for  a  woman 
to  want  only  a  man's  body  is  equal- 
ly tragic.  They  need  to  cherish 
each  other  for  the  persons  they  are. 

If  men  and  women  have  dates 
and  have  fun  with  friends  until  the 
time  comes  when  they  meet  that 
person  with  whom  they  find  a 
special  relationship,  then  they  move 
beyond   companionship    into    love. 

Suppose  the  serviceman  is  mar- 
ried and  away  from  his  loved  one. 
In  that  case  he  will  find  friendship 
with  other  men.  It  is  possible  that 
he  can  have  friendships  with 
women  but  not  dates.  These  friend- 
ships should  be  limited  to  group 
relationships.  He  can  find  real 
joy  in  a  group  like  this  United 
Fellowship,  or  in  the  life  of  a 
church. 

He  can  keep  his  relationship 
with  his  wife  vital  and  meaningful 
by  writing  daily.  Their  relation- 
ship can  be  strengthened  by  the 
exchange  of  feelings  and  experi- 
ences in  letters.  No  man  or  woman 
in  the  service  should  neglect  this. 
Keeping  in  touch  by  long-distance 
calls  can  mean  so  much.  A  few 
minutes  of  hearing  a  voice  over  the 
phone  can  bring  two  people  who 
are  in  love  very  close. 
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Live  Clean! 


(l04^   /I.    BuMlCZAi 


Background  Material 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  topic 
"Live  Clean"  ?  What  kind  of  reac- 
tion does  it  produce  in  you? 

Oftentimes  the  very  thought  of 
clean  living  brings  a  feeling  of 
revulsion  to  some  people.  It  seems 
to  call  forth  negative  reactions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  very 
positive  meanings.  Is  it  not  tr^ie 
that  we  like  things  that  are  clean  ? 
We  like  food  that  is  clean.  We 
like  a  person  who  is  careful  about 
his  personal  cleanliness.  We  like 
clean  clothes  and  a  house  that  is 
clean.  We  like  to  sleep  in  a  clean 
bed. 

The  word  ''clean"  is  a  wonderful 
word.  Why  should  we  not  be  in- 
terested in  the  relation  of  its  mean- 
ing to  the  way  we  live?  If  it  is 
important  to  have  clean  clothes 
and  a  clean  house,  it  is  important 
to  have  a  clean  body,  clean  blood, 
clean  hands,  and  a  clean  life. 

Let  Us  Look  at  This  Matter 
OF  Sex 

Sex  is  the  force  that  leads  to 
mate  love,  and  without  a  doubt  it 
provides  motive  power  for  life. 
It  is  a  factor  in  the  make-up  of 
personality  and  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  mental  health. 

There  are  two  attitudes  toward 
sex  that  are  unhealthy  and  harm- 
ful: 

One  of  these  attitudes  makes  a 
person  a  victim  of  sexual  desire. 
If  desire  cannot  be  controlled,  a 
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person  is  an  addict.  Of  course,  it 
is  important  that  a  person  have 
desire ;  this  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
We  are  not  to  deny  it  but  to  ex- 
press it  according  to  God's  plan. 

Another  harmful  attitude  toward 
sex  keeps  people  from  wanting 
another  person.  They  are  inhibited. 
Here  is  a  man,  for  example,  who 
simply  cannot  get  to  the  point 
where  he  wants  to  kiss  a  girl.  He 
seems  to  have  no  desire  for  fellow- 
ship with  women.  Each  girl  seems 
to  him  like  a  sister  or  like  his 
mother.  This  is  not  normal.  Or 
here  is  a  woman  who  may  shrink 
from  affection.  Or  she  may  desire 
affection  and  tenderness  and  love- 
making  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
then  she  withdraws.  In  either  case 
the  person  is  not  normal.  Some- 
thing in  their  background  makes 
love  unnatural  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  atti- 
tude toward  sex  helps  a  man  or  a 
woman  to  be  free  to  want,  free  to 
love,  free  to  express  affection  and 
fit  desire  into  a  plan  according  to 
a  standard.  It  is  the  experience  of 
the  race  and  certainly  the  will  of 
God  that  two  people  should  have 
sexual  relations  in  the  full  only  j 
with  the  person  to  whom  they  are  j 
married.  This  is  the  wise  plan.         . 

Why  Should  We  Wait  Until  j 
After  the  Wedding? 

There  are  those  people  who  say 
that  two  people  cannot  really  know 
whether    thev    are    mated    unless 


they  enter  into  the  sexual  relation- 
ship before  the  wedding.  This  is 
not  true. 

If  thev  have  intercourse  before 
the  wedding,  they  are  likely  to  let 
it  become  the  central  thing  in  their 
relationship,  and  couples  who  have 
been  married  know  that  marriage 
is  more  than  ph\sical  sharing.  The 
sexual  aspect  is  important  and 
beautiful  and  significant,  but  it  is 
not  the  central  thing. 

In  the  second  place,  great  anx- 
iety can  be  created  by  entering  the 
sexual  relationship  before  mar- 
riage. Always  the  fear  of  preg- 
nancy creates  a  strain.  And  the 
surroundings  are  usually  not  con- 
ducive to  the  greatest  fulfillment. 

Another  argument  against  pre- 
marital intercourse  is  that  it  often 
accentuates  the  girl's  feeling  of 
closeness  but  sometimes  leads  to  a 
diminishing  of  the  boy's  interest. 
Thus  a  desire  is  created  on  her 
part  to  hold  him,  while  he  may 
want  to  be  free.  If  a  couple  have 
intercourse  before  marriage,  this 
frequentlv  becomes  the  main  rea- 
son why  they  do  not  get  married. 

Of  course,  another  reason  for 
postponing  intercourse  is  one  of 
safety.  If  you  choose  the  high 
standard  of  not  having  sexual  re- 
lations until  marriage,  you  will  be 
saved  from  a  twofold  danger :  the 
danger  of  becoming  intimate  with 
a  person  whom  you  wnll  never  love, 
and  the  danger  of  becoming  in- 
fected with  gonorrhea  or  syphilis. 
Ea'cu  though  there  are  drugs  to 
cure  these  diseases,  let  no  one  ever 
make  you  think  that  to  have  such 
a  disease  is  not  serious.  Very  often 
there  are  end  results  such  as 
rheumatism,  heart  disease,  and 
various  kinds  of  nervous  disorders. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  do  you  suppose  that 
when  people  need  their  bodies 
so  much,  they  are  so  careless  in 
the  way  they  treat  them? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  any  rea- 
son why  some  people  seem  to 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  clean 
living? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
reasons  set  forth  here  as  to  why 
a  man  or  woman  should  wait 
until  the  wedding  to  have  sexual 
relations?  What  about  the  argu- 
ments often  presented  in  favor 
of  being  intimate? 

4.  If  other  men  throw  away 
their  ideals  and  disregard  the 
challenge  to  live  clean,  what  is 
your  responsibility?  How  can 
you  stand  up  for  your  own  ideals 
when  others  differ  with  you? 

To  set  up  a  policy  of  waiting  until 
the  wedding  to  be  intimate  not 
only  preserves  the  relationship  of 
those  who  are  engaged  but  lessens 
the  danger  of  infection. 

There  are  other  arguments  wh}- 
tw^o  people  ought  to  wait.  The}- 
will  be  more  likely  to  accept  the' 
sexual  act  as  a  witness  of  love  and 
not  as  a  plaything  to  be  treated 
lightly.  They  wall  develop  all  of  the 
resources  of  companionship  so 
that  when  they  are  finally  married, 
sex  wall  have  its  rightful  place  in 
their  total  life  together.  If  a  couple 
respect  each  other,  they  will  be 
wilHng  to  wait,  and  the  waiting 
will  pay  dividends. 

Two  people  have  a  much  better 
chance  to  make  a  good  adjustment 
after  their  wedding.  They  will  be 
free.  They  will  have  the  right 
feelings.  Thev  will  have  favorable 
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surroundings.  There  will  be  no 
concern,  no  aftermath  of  regret. 
And  while  they  may  want  to  wait 
a  while  to  have  children,  there  will 
be  no  anxiety  for  the  girl.  She  is 
married,  and  if  pregnancy  does 
occur  there  will  be  no  shame. 

For  a  Christian,  the  most  im- 
portant and  final  reason  for  waiting 
until  marriage  is  that  this  is  the 
plan  of  God. 

Let  Us  Never  Undersell  Our 
Bodies 

The  most  precious  material  thing 
that  will  ever  be  yours  is  your 
body.  It  is  an  amazing  thing.  God 
has  given  it  to  you  for  this  space- 
time  life.  It  must  be  very  important, 
for  he  took  millions  of  years  to 
perfect  the  process  out  of  which  it 
has  come. 

The  body  has  an  amazing  wis- 
dom. The  more  we  learn  about  it, 
the  more  we  wonder  at  the  miracle 
of  it.  It  knows  the  seasons  of 
growth.  It  has  the  capacity  to 
maintain  the  same  temperature  no 
matter  how  hot  or  cold  it  is  out- 
side. It  has  the  power  to  digest 
food  and  to  make  blood.  The  mira- 
cle of  life  itself  is  sustained  within 
it.  And  when  two  bodies  come  to- 
![^ether  in  mate  love,  they  have  the 
wonderful  capacity  to  create  new- 
life. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  keep  our 
bodies  clean  and  healthy.  We  need 
to    remember    that    they    are    the 


temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every 
thought  and  deed  should  be  so 
disciplined  that  ultimately  we  shall 
be  worthy  to  bring  new  life  into 
the  world  and  be  free  to  guide  that 
new  life  into  the  fullest  growth. 
We  need  to  eat  the  right  food 
and  in  a  temperate  fashion.  We 
ought  to  keep  poisons  from  our 
bodies.  We  ought  to  live  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  have  the  finest 
resources  of  protection  possible, 
and  we  ought  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  protect  and  uphold  the 
bodies  of  others. 

Let  Us  Look  at  the  Bible 

The  book  of  Proverbs  contains 
this  instruction :  "In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall 
direct  thy  paths."  Jesus  said  to 
seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness  and  all  other 
things  would  be  added  unto  us. 
The  first  and  the  hundredth  psalms 
are  wonderful  guides  for  us  be- 
cause they  set  forth  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  by  which 
we  should  live. 

How  important  it  is  for  us  to 
live  so  that  we  shall  be  right  with  ^ 
God,  with  other  people,  and  with 
ourselves — so    that    we    shall    be 
big  enough  to  love  one  person  a  i 
lifetime  and  be  loved  by  one  person  ' 
a  lifetime.   No  greater  value  can 
anyone  achieve  than  that,  and  no 
more  challenging  goal  can  we  set 
for  ourselves. 


The  Manual  of  Organization  and  Policy,  which  was  in  tenta- 
tive draft,  has  been  revised  and  given  new  form  as  the  United 
Fellozvship  Manual.  Copies  are  of¥  the  press.  You  may  order  from 
122  Maryland  Avenue,  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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The  Home  I  Want 
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Background  Material 

Despite  all  of  the  divorces  that 
take  place  today,  there  are  more 
happily  married  people  than  ever 
before.  More  people  are  interested 
in  marriage.  The  boardinghouse 
is  dated  and  done.  People  prize 
living  together  in  a  house  so  much 
that  they  will  mortgage  themselves 
for  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years. 

Young  people  are  facing  the 
challenge  of  training  for  marriage. 
They  want  premarital  counseling; 
they  are  eager  to  hear  lectures  on 
courtship  and  marriage. 

There  is  a  far-reaching  interest 
in  parenthood,  in  learning  how  to 
care  for  children.  Husbands  and 
wives  are  eager  to  learn  how  to 
keep  growing  in  love. 

What  Is  the  Family? 

The  true  family  is  that  relation- 
ship of  husband  and  wife  and 
children  in  which  their  needs  are 
met.  It  is  a  relationship  in  which 
they  mobilize  the  best  in  each 
other.  They  live  together  in  such 
a  way  as  to  find  maximum  security 
and  satisfaction.  The  family  is  a 
^  true  unit  of  democracy.  As  it  goes, 
so  will  go  the  world. 

I  What   Attitudes    Make   Up   a 
\  Vital  Family  Relationship? 

In  the  first  place,  the  husband 
must  want  what  the  wife  wants, 
and  the  wife  must  want  what  the 


husband  wants.  They  receive  hap- 
piness from  giving  fulfillment  to 
each  other. 

Next,  they  keep  a  sense  of 
humor.  The  husband  and  wife  and 
children  can  laugh  at  themselves ; 
they  can  see  themselves  in  their 
true  light,  as  they  really  are.  The} 
do  not  take  themselves  too  seri- 
ously, for  they  find  happiness  in 
making  each  other  happy. 

In  the  third  place,  they  are  kin(' 
and  gentle  tov\^ard  each  other.  The} 
do  everything  they  can  to  make 
life  as  pleasant  as  possible  for 
each  other.  In  this  gentleness  and 
kindness  they  find  peace  and  jo} 
and  happiness. 

In  the  fourth  place,  they  sustain 
each  other ;  they  can  enter  into 
each  other's  feelings  and  then  act 
accordingly.  In  this  understanding 
they  are  free  to  say  to  each  other 
what  they  think  and  express  their 
true  feelings. 

Finally,  the  husband  and  wife 
are  faithful  to  each  other  and  to  the 
will  of  God.  They  are  faithful,  not 
because  they  must  be,  but  because 
they  wish  to  be.  There  is  joy  in 
that  and  a  lasting  satisfaction. 

How  Can  Two  People  Grow  in 
Their  Love  ? 

Two  people  are  eager  to  be  to- 
gether. They  are  in  love,  and  they 
wed.  Plow  can  they  keep  growing 
in  love  ?  How  can  their  relationship 
develop  across  the  years?  What 
will  hold  them  steady?  What  will 
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keep  them  together  and  bring  them 
increasing  satisfaction  ? 

I  have  known  many  wives  whose 
husbands  were  in  the  service.  I 
have  seen  some  of  their  marriages 
fail,  but  most  of  them  have  suc- 
ceeded. Two  people  can  share  very 
effectively  through  letters  and  long- 
distance calls.  It  is  possible  for 
them  to  grow  closer,  and  this  is 
very  important. 

Two  people  grow  closer  when 
they  keep  reaffirming  their  love. 
To  reaffirm  their  love  is  to  keep 
it  vivid.  When  a  man  says,  "I 
love  you,"  and  his  wife  says,  "I 
love  you,"  another  center  of  con- 
sciousness is  created  within  the 
mind.  Their  love  is  kept  alive.  The 
thought  of  love  is  nourished. 

A  second  way  to  keep  love 
growing  and  to  maintain  their  re- 
lationship is  for  two  people  always 
to  remember  what  marriage  is. 
It  is  the  husband  wanting  what 
the  wife  wants  and  the  wife  want- 
ing what  her  husband  wants.  In 
the  relationship  of  love  we  have 
Orily  what  we  give. 

A  third  way  is  to  avoid  hurting 
each  other.  They  will  hurt  each 
other,  that  is  sure ;  but  they  should 
avoid  repeating  the  mistake.  It 
should  not  happen  the  second  time 
over  the  same  thing.  If  the  hus- 
band hurts  his  wife,  he  hurts 
himself. 

Love  never  has  been  based  on  a 
50-50  relationship.  It  is  a  100-100 
sharing;  each  gives  100  per  cent 
and  ends  up  having  200  per  cent. 
Instead  of  hurting  each  other,  two 
people  ought  to  bless  each  other. 

A  fourth  way  to  grow  in  love 
and  maintain  a  vivid  relationship 
is  to  grow  in  a  love  of  God.  As  an 
individual  learns  to  respond  to 
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God's  love  for  him,  he  is  more  free 
to  be  loving  and  lovable. 

In  the  fifth  place,  if  love  is  to 
grow,  two  people  must  bear  wit- 
ness of  it  in  little  deeds,  in  thought- 
ful words,  in  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, and  in  that  deepest  witness  of 
all  which  is  the  sexual  relationship. 
As  they  bear  witness  of  their  love, 
both  will  know  how  the  other  feels 
and  be  sustained  and  upheld  in  a 
great  love  life. 

Finally,  two  people  need  to  be 
true  to  each  other,  since  love  in 
a  real  sense  is  a  double  link.  The 
real  self  is  the  person's  link  with 
God.  Love  is  a  double  link.  To  be 
true  means  strengthening  that 
link. 

How     About     the     Peril     of 

Separation  ? 

When  the  serviceman  is  away 
from  home,  there  are  certain  dan- 
gers. He  may  have  a  battle  with 
sex  desire,  but  nature  has  a  way 
of  adjusting.  There  are  other  wom- 
en, but  none  is  beloved.  None 
is  his  wonderful  wife.  Always  he 
has  his  return  to  his  beloved  to 
look  forward  to.  Although  it  may 
be  delayed,  he  w41l  return ;  and 
when  he  does,  he  will  want  to  be 
able  to  look  into  his  wife's  eyes  and 
have  her  know  that  he  has  been 
true  to  her. 

Thus  he  will  keep  his  double 
link  with  God  and  his  freedom  to 
grow  in  a  more  fundamental  union 
with  his  loved  one.  He  will  want 
to  keep  busy  while  he  is  away, 
and  will  want  to  keep  a  close  re- 
lationship with  any  group  that  calls 
to  his  best. 

He  will  find  it  helpful  to  commit 
himself  to  the  life  of  prayer  and 


spend  periods  of  time  in  medita- 
tion. This  will  uphold  and  sustain 
him  and  give  him  the  strength  of 
his  convictions. 

What  Are  Some  Scriptural 
Sources  ? 

Turn  to  the  following  sources : 
Genesis  2:24;  Matthew  19:3-9; 
Matthew  5:1-8;  Romans  12. 

How  About  Licensed  Prostitu- 
tion ? 

We  would  be  unrealistic  if  we 
didn't  face  this  issue.  Anyone  who 
has  been  in  the  service  knows  that 
this  is  a  very  common  practice. 
^Nlany  men  either  find  a  woman 
who  will  be  intimate  on  the  basis 
of  friendship,  with  perhaps  a 
thought  of  finding  a  life  mate,  or 
else  have  no  trouble  finding  women 
who  w^ill  sell  their  bodies. 

What  are  the  arguments  against 
this  practice  ? 

The  most  fundamental  argument 
is  that  a  man  can  play  with  love 
so  long  that  he  never  can  love  one 
person.  This  is  a  supreme  tragedy. 
The  man  who  saves  his  affection 
and  the  sexual  witness  for  the 
woman  he  marries  will  identify 
himself    w^th    that    woman    only. 

Each  time  a  man  has  an  intimate 
relationship  with  a  woman,  whether 
for  a  financial  consideration  or  not, 
he  leaves  some  of  himself  with  her. 
He  has  an  association  there,  and 
he  mav  never  fullv  ^et  free  from 
that  person.  When  he  wants  to 
come  to  the  woman  he  loves  and 
to  whom  he  is  married,  all  of  him 
cannot  respond.  Part  of  him  has 
been  left  with  all  of  the  women 
with  whom  he  has  had  relations. 
He  cannot  avoid  this ;  it  is  in- 
evitable. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Think  of  the  finest  family 
you  have  ever  known.  How  did 
the  members  of  that  family  come 
to  find  their  fine  spirit?  What  is 
the  nature  of  their  relationship? 

2.  Think  of  the  most  unhappy 
family  you  have  known.  What 
factors  caused  the  unhappiness? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  you 
your  own  boss?  How  free  are 
you  to  make  clear-cut  decisions 
and  carry  them  out,  not  only  in 
the  realm  of  sex  but  in  other 
areas  of  life? 

4.  Whcrt  code  of  living  and 
sex  life  would  you  advocate  to  a 
young  man?  What  are  the  rea- 
sons you  would  give  for  that 
code? 


Therefore,  if  he  wants  to  have 
a  full  relationship  with  the  woman 
he  marries,  he  ought  to  save  him- 
self for  that  woman.  It  is  a  high 
goal.  It  involves  quite  a  price.  But 
he  who  pays  that  price  can  find 
a  peace  and  a  satisfaction  that 
makes  his  discipline  worth  while. 

A  second  argument  against 
promiscuity,  of  course,  is  the  fact 
that  a  man  is  not  willing  to  grant 
the  same  freedom  to  his  wife.  If 
he  will  not  permit  his  wife  freedom 
with  other  men,  he  has  no  right  to 
claim  it  for  himself. 

^Moreover,  to  be  intimate  with 
an}'  woman  who  is  ready  to  share 
in  that  relationship  can  so  easily 
lead  to  infection  and  disease.  And 
no  amount  of  temporary  satisfac- 
tion can  justify  the  hazard. 

Whatever  else  we  do,  let  us  keep 
our  bodies  clean,  and  let  us  keep 
the  capacity  to  love  and  be  lo\^ed 
for  a  lifetime. 
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Our  Home  and  the  Community 
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Background  Material 

Most  of  us  want  to  "live  in  a 
house  by  the  side  of  the  road  where 
the  race  of  men  go  by."  We  are 
not  hermits.  We  grew  up  in  neigh- 
borhoods and  usually  enjoyed  that 
growing  up.  The  home  we  will 
establish  must  be  in  a  neighbor- 
hood. We  wouldn't  want  it  any 
place  else.  The  fellow  who  wanted 
to  "build  a  little  nest  somewhere 
out  in  the  West"  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  us. 

But  if  we  are  to  live  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, we  shall  have  to  be  neigh- 
bors. Few  of  the  values  of  neigh- 
borly living  can  be  ours  unless  we : 
enter  fully  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. In  everyday  living  and  in 
the  days  of  crisis  our  neighbors  can 
add  great  value  to  our  home  life, 
provided  we  have  learned  to  live 
with  them. 

The  kind  of  home  we  prepare 
for  before  marriage  will  largely 
determine  the  home  we  present  to 
our  community.  A  careless  attitude 
toward  love  and  affection  before 
marriage  will  continue  on  as  a 
careless  attitude  toward  our  home 
life.  A  kind,  considerate,  and  lov- 
ing attitude  toward  our  future 
mate  and  our  present  friends  will 
prepare  us  for  the  creation  of  a 
truly  Christian  home  life. 

The  Home  Our  Neighbors  Will 
Want  Us  to  Have 

Our  neighbors  will  want .  us  to 
have  a  home  with  children — this 
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above  all  other  things.  They  will 
have  children  of  their  own,  and 
nothing  that  a  family  can  contrib- 
ute to  community  life  will  equal 
children.  Our  neighbors  would 
much  rather  have  us  poor  in  the 
world's  goods  and  rich  in  children 
than  vice  versa.  A  marriage  that 
does  not  plan  for  children  and  hope 
and  pray  for  them,  is  not  a  mar- 
riage. Even  though  finally  you  are 
not  blessed  with  them,  your  atti- 
tude will  be  right  simply  because 
you  wanted  them. 

The  neighbors  will  want  your 
children  to  be  healthy.  Sickly  and 
deformed  children  are  a  problem, 
not  only  within  the  home,  but  in 
the  community  as  well.  Yet  all  too 
often  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  upon  their  children.  Youth- 
ful sowing  of  wild  oats  endangers 
the  health  of  those  who  will  carry 
our  name  in  the  next  generation. 
We  dare  not  play  fast  and  loose 
now  with  the  health  of  our  future 
children. 

Our  home  should  be  normal. 
"Putting  on  the  dog"  either  materi- 
ally or  intellectually  will  not  make 
our  neighbors  comfortable.  We 
should  have  our  standards  and  live 
every  day  up  to  our  best.  But  let 
our  best  be  a  good  example  to  the 
community  rather  than  something 
strange  to  them.  Let  our  Christian 
practice  be  such  that  it  raises  the 
life  of  the  community ;  let  us  not 
drive  away  our  neighbors  by  any 
"holier  than  thou"  attitude. 


Our  Share  of  Community  Life 

Communities  don't  just  run 
themselves.  Fine  things  don't  just 
happen  in  neighborhoods.  Even 
corruption  and  tragedy  do  not  come 
out  of  the  "clear  blue."  Behind  the 
good  that  happens  always  lies  the 
work  of  good  people.  Behind  the 
usrlv  and  traoic  there  lie  the  work 
of  evil  people  and,  usually,  the 
carelessness  and  indifference  of 
good  folks.  Our  community- — our 
neighborhood — will  be  what  we 
help  make  it. 

"Nobody  wants  to  live  in  a  com- 
munity without  a  church" :  we 
hear  that  said  very  often.  But  lots 
of  folks  live  as  if  they  did. 
Churches  don't  start  themselves, 
and  right  today  one  of  our  major 
churches  says  there  is  need  for  no 
less  that  500  new  churches  of  this 
denomination  in  new  communities. 
One  of  our  first  duties  as  Chris- 
tians— as  it  was  wath  the  Pilgrims 
— is  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  a 
church  in  our  community. 

Churches,  once  started,  do  not 
sustain  themselves.  No  church  can 
live  without  a  body  of  Christian 
homes  to  stand  behind  it  and  rear 
its  future  members.  Our  church 
will  need  our  support — not  the 
money  we  can  spare,  but  our  full 
share.  Even  then,  the  church  can- 
not do  its  w^ork  without  our  con- 
secrated service.  The  church  lives 
by  the  devoted  volunteer  work  of 
laymen.  Our  home  must  do  its  full 
share  in  all  these  ways  to  uphold 
the  church. 

The  measure  of  what  we  ex^pect 
from  the  community  in  which  we 
build  our  Christian  home,  should 
be  the  measure  of  what  we  put  into 
that  community.  If  we  want  good 
schools,  we  shall  have  to  be  work- 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  would  you  not  want 
to  live  as  a  hermit — or  as  a 
couple  of  hermits?  What  would 
you  be  missing  that  has  real 
value? 

2.  What  responsibilities  do 
you  have  for  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  you  make  your 
home?  What  should  you  be  do- 
ing right  now  about  your  com- 
munity back  home? — about  the 
community  in  which  you  are 
stationed? 

3.  What  can  you  do  before 
marriage  that  will  make  your 
future  home  a  better  one  to  have 
in  the  community?  What  can 
you  do  that  will  make  it  worse? 

4.  What  specific  advantages 
does  a  Christian  home  have 
over  a  non-Christian  home  in  our 
society?  How  will  it  be  a  home 
of  better  neighbors? 


ers  in  PTA.  If  we  w^ant  opportuni- 
ties for  our  children's  leisure,  we 
shall  have  to  take  responsibility  in 
Scouts,  canteens,  and  church 
schools.  If  we  w^ant  good  govern- 
ment, we  shall  have  to  give  eiTort 
to  good  government. 

But  we  cannot  expect  our  home 
of  the  future  to  be  different  from 
the  patterns  of  life  wq  are  setting 
today — even  in  the  armed  services. 
If  a  "good  time"  pushes  religion 
and  church  out  of  our  life  at 
present,  we  have  no  reason  to  ex- 
]iect  that  it  won't  crowd  them  out 
of  our  home  life.  It  does  for  mil- 
lions. If  we  are  neglecting  to  sup- 
port the  good  things  in  our  com- 
munity back  home — our  church,  for 
example — ^\ve'll    have    even    better 
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reason  to  neglect  them  later.  If 
we  are  being  careless  of  our  be- 
havior in  society  today,  we  need 
not  expect  to  change  later  on.  The 
basic  patterns  of  a  couple's  life 
carry  over  and  become  the  patterns 
of  their  home. 

Christ  in  the  Home 

What  will  Christ  do  for  our 
home  ? 

He  will  give  our  home  a  central 
devotion.  Isaiah  said  :  ''Wherefore 
do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which 
is  not  bread?  and  your  labor  for 
that  which  satisfieth  not?"  Yet  a 
multitude  of  homes  waste  their 
energy  and  substance  in  a  senseless 
whirl  that  leaves  them  always  go- 
ing round  and  round  in  their  own 
frustration.  Having  no  Leader  and 
mastered  by  no  great  devotion,  they 
-^o  nowhere.  They  never  achieve 
■jither  usefulness  or  happiness. 
Christ  leads  down  a  road  by  which 
:i  family  can  get  somewhere. 

He  will  give  our  home  a  stand- 
ard. This  standard  will  lead  us  in 
the  highest  achievement  of  love 
and  satisfaction  within  our  home. 
It  will  guide  us  in  our  relationship 
to  the   neighborhood,   the  nation, 
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and  the  world.  Nothing  is  mofe 
pitiful  than  a  carpenter  tr}'ing  to 
build  a  house  w^ithout  a  rule  or  a 
square.  A  family  is  equally  to  be 
pitied  when  its  members  try  to 
build  a  home  without  a  rule  or 
standard.  The  experience  of  two 
thousand  years  says  that  Christ 
gives  the  highest  standard,  the  best 
rule  known  to  the  experience  of 
mankind. 

Christ  will  give  meaning  to  your 
struggle  and  your  triumphs.  He 
will  uphold  you  in  }'Our  crises  and 
failures.  No  man  can  be  satisfied 
to  dedicate  his  life  to  himself — • 
perhaps  that  is  why  we  marry. 
But  no  couple  can  find  real  satis- 
faction in  just  living  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  their  home  in  the  present 
hour.  We  need  a  devotion  bigger 
than  ourselves  and  bigger  than  our 
homes.  For  a  Christian  there  is 
no  goal  that  can  equal  the  grand 
and  eternal  concept  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  It  is  to  this  Kingdom  that 
Christ  calls  us  when  he  says,  "Fol- 
low me."  It  is  against  the  back- 
ground of  this  Kingdom  that  the 
Christian  home  takes  on  its  purest 
beauty  and  fullest  meaning. 


^ 
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L/NLY  TRANSFORMED  PERSONS  can  or  w\\\  exercisc  the  sexual 
self-control  that  makes  true  marriage  possible.  Only  the\' 
will  wish  to  have  or  can  have  the  one  kind  of  home  which 
fulfills  the  divine  intention :  a  household  where  two  people 
love  each  other  so  much  that  they  do  not  care  to  love  anyone 
else  in  the  same  way,  and  who  throw  around  each  other  and 
their  growang  children  the  security  and  affection  of  an  in- 
dissoluble family. 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  The  Man  from  Nazareth   (Harper) 
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BIBLE    READING 

FOR 

EVERY   DAY 

OF    THE     MONTH 


BY 
lAMES    V.    CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,   promotion  of 

Bible   Use, 

American    Bible 

Society) 


THEME:  To  Know  Jesus  and  Kis  Power 

1.  The  Power  of  Faith  .. ...Matthew  17 

2.  The  Sheep  Gone  Astray  Matthew  18 

3.  Divorce,  Children,  and  Riches  .Matthew   19 

4.  Workers  on  the  Farm ....Matthew  20 

5.  Cast  Out  of  God's  Temple ......Matthew  21:1-22 

6.  The  Authority  of  Jesus ...Matthew  21:23-46 

7.  And  unto  God,  God's Matthew  22:1-22 

8.  The  Greatest  Commandment  Matthew  22:23-46 

9.  Whitewashed   Sepulchers Matthew   23 

10.  Take  Heed  to  Yourself Matthew  24:1-28 

11.  Signs  of  the  Times .....Matthew  24:29-51 

12.  Be  Prepared :. Matthew  25:1-13 

13.  The  Last  Judgment ....Matthew  25:14-46 

14.  The  Last  Meal  Together Matthew  26:1-35 

15.  Dark  Gethsemane Matthew  26:36-75 

16.  Despised  and  Rejected ...Matthew  27:1-31 

17.  And  Him  Crucified ..Matthew  27:32-66 

18.  The  Final  Commission ...Matthew  28 

19.  With  Fixed  Purpose II  Corinthians  1 

20.  Forgive  the  Fellow ...II  Corinthians  2 

21.  Where  Is  Liberty?  II  Corinthians  3 

22.  Don't  Faint  Away II  Corinthians  4 

23.  Ambassadors  of  Christ II  Corinthians  5 

24.  Break  It  Up II  Corinthians  6 

25.  No  Regrets II  Corinthians  7 

26.  Follow  Their  Example II  Corinthians  8 

27.  Thankful  and  Zealous ...11  Corinthians  9 

28.  Don't  Be  Disloyal II  Corinthians  10 

29.  He  Really  Suffered II  Corinthians  11 

30.  We  Aim  to  Please II  Corinthians  12 

31.  Deal  Rigorously  II  Corinthians  13 
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Sarons" :  A  dish  tozvel  that  made 


good. 


— Quote 


Before  AP  writer  Hal  Boyle 
left  for  Korea,  he  was  given  a 
lengthy  briefing  by  Bill  White,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  on  how  to 
cover  a  war.  Not  long  afterward 
White  had  a  cable  from  Boyle : 
"Thev  are  shootins^  at  me  from  the 
right  flank  and  shooting  at  me 
from  the  left  flank.  What  do  I  do 
now?" 

White  cabled  back:  "Show  them 
your  press  card  which  states  you 
are   a   noncombatant." 

— Quote 

An  old  man  was  sitting  on  the 
porch  of  a  little  village  store  when 
a  big,  shiny  car  drove  up  with  two 
young  strangers  in  it. 

"Hey,  there,"  one  of  them  called 
out.  "How  long  has  this  town  been 
dead?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  them 
over  the  rims  of  his  spectacles. 

"Well,  not  long,  I  guess.  You're 
the  first  buzzards  Fve  seen." 

Father :  "My  boy,  I  never  kissed 
a  girl  until  I  met  your  mother. 
Will  you  be  able  to  say  the  same 
thing  to  your  son?" 

Son :  "Yes,  but  not  with  such  a 
straight  face." 

— Watchman-Examiner 
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V\'\it :  "Wh\'  do  you  go  out  on 
the  porch  when  I  sing?  Don't  you 
like  my  voice?" 

Husband:  "It's  not  that.  I  want 
the  neighbors  to  see  I'm  not  beat- 
ing you." 

Father  to  small  son :  "Never 
mind  how  I  first  met  your  mother 
— just  don't  go  around  whistling." 

Policeman :  "How  did  this  acci- 
dent happen?" 

]\Iotorist:  "My  wife  fell  asleep 
in  the  back  seat." 

Sign  on  the  left  side  of  a  large 
army  truck:  "Pass  and  be  my 
leader." 

Sign  on  the  right  side :  "Pass 
and  meet  Saint  Peter." 


Sign  stuck  on  squadron  bulletin 
board  by  a  character  who  just  had 
three-day  pass  turned  down :  "In 
case  of  fire  just  call  the  first  ser- 
geant— he'll  throw  a  wet  blanket 
on  it." 

— The   Sea  bag 
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